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| BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS \GQJQOES 


THE LINCOLN CENTENARY 
will be celebrated February 12, 1909 


The True 
Abraham 
Lincoln 


By 
WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS 


Author of 
“<The True Thomas Fefferson’” 








S not a conventional biography, but 
| in the opinion of many critics it is 
the most valuable and absorbing life 
of the grcat statesman which has yet 
appeared in one volume. A wealth of 
incident has been drawn on by Mr. 
Curtis in sketching the career of the 
great American. He first treats of 
Lincoln the man and his kindred, and 
then in succession as leader of the 
Springfield bar, orator, politician, Presi- 
dent, commander-in-chief, emancipator, 
diplomat, philosopher, and his moral and 
religious beliefs. There are many special 
incidents and bits of intimate knowl- 
edge gathered from various sources and 
hitherto unpublished. 


a “It is a book to make Americans feel proud 
q and grateful. ... One that every young Ameri- 
<4 can should read.” —Pittsburg Gazette- Times. 
Copyright, 1891, by M. P. Rice 
Twenty-four illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN Cloth, gilt top, $2.00 net ; 
half levant, $5.00 net. 


From an original, unretouched negative made in 1864 


YOUR LIBRARY OF LINCOLN LITERATURE 


is incomplete without a copy of 


Ohe Grue History of the Civil War 


By GUY CARLETON LEE, PH.D. 
of Johns Hopkins University 


BRIEF, yet comprehensive history of the Civil War, true in the best sense—that it gives an 

A impartial and accurate account of the causes that led to the great struggle as well as a 

narrative of the war itself and of the consequences of Federal victory. It is notable for 

the vividness with which it brings out the great figures of ’61 to 65, including such men as 
Lincoln, Lee, Grant, Sherman, etc. 


Twenty-four illustrations and maps. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt top, $2.00 net; half levant, $5.00 net. 


Publishers J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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The New ‘Macraillan Riaks 





“By far he host pacer life of haunts ever publishe 


Abraham Lincoln: The Boy and the Man 


By James Morgan 


The Chicago Tribune, in an editorial which refers to it as one of three books recommended to 
its readers—and the best of the three —says: 
It gives the significant facts one wants to know.’’ 


It is well written. 


Mlustrated, $1.50 | ‘ 
**It tells the life story well. It is interesting. | 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING 


Ella Higginson’s 


Alaska, the Great Country 


“‘The book is a rare example of the skill to animate 
and transmit artistically ber knowledge . . and 


that appreciative sympathy which secures for her | 


book marked distinction amongst the works on 
Alaska,’’ says one reader of this beautifully illus- 
trated book. Cloth, $2.25 net; 


| Mr. F. Marion Grawford’s 


Southern Italy and Sicily 


is the fullest, most tangible and vivid description 
of the region about Messina obtainable, 
Cloth, $2.50 net; by mail, $2.72 


Lord Avebury’s new book 
Peace and Happiness 


By the writer who is even yet better known to many | 


author of ‘The 


readers as Sir John Lubbock, 
Ready Feb. 3 


Pleasures of Life.’ Cloth, 8ve. 
A mew Edition of 


Col. J. H. Patterson’s stirring 
The Man-Eaters of Tsavo 


President Roosevelt has said that one of the most | 
remarkable books of adventure ever written is this | 


story of a running fight between railroad builders 
and man-eating lions in Uganda. 


Cloth, illustrated, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.87 


Artificial Waterways and 
Commercial Development 
By A. Barton Hepburn, LL. D. 


Author of “The Contest for Sound Money.” 
Cloth, 8vo. Just Ready. $1.00 net; by mail, $1.06 


‘* Put Friendship Village on your Map’”’ 


Miss Zona Gale’s new novel 


by mail, $2.41 | 


MACMILLAN BOOKS 


To be ready early in February 


‘By Dr. Henry C. King 
The Laws of Friendship 
Human and Divine 


By the author of “ Rational Living,’’ “‘ The Seeming 
Unreality of the Spiritual Life,”’ etc. Cloth, 12mo 


} 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


A new book by the author of ‘The Inward Light” 
| One Immortality 


By H. Fielding Hall 


A study of the ideal of marriage, in the form of a 
novel written with this author's characteristic bes uty 
of thought and style. Cloth, $1.50 


The Three Brothers 
| By Eden Phillpotts 


| Author of “Children of the Mist,’’ ‘‘The Secret 
etc. Cloth, ramo, $1.50 


A new novel | 


| Woman,” 


‘*The Singer 
By F. Marion Crawford including 


Trilogy”? of novels 


Fair Margaret The Set, 
The Primadonna Boxed, 
The Diva’s Ruby $4.50 


The Cyclopedia of 


American Agriculture 


edited by L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University, chair- | 
man of the Commission om Country Life, is completed | 


by the issue of the fourth volume, soon to appear. 


I. Farms, Climates, Soils, Etc. 
| II. Farm Crops (individually in detail) 
| Il. Farm Animals, Farm Products 


| IV. The Farm and the Community 





Friendship Village 


‘‘There is quite as much pathos in Friendship Village as of humor, and Miss Gale has treated such Passages 
in its life with a delicacy and tenderness that will endear her to every one who has loved Drumtochty for its 





fine humanity, Thrums for its quaint simplicity, and Cranford for its true pictures of life.’"—St. Paul Dispatch. 
Cloth, $1.50 
Published 64-66 Fifth Ave. 


by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPAN 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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CHENENENES| BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS |€QCHOCHERED 


THE SUCCESSFUL BOOKS OF THE YEAR 


wirion Lhe Trail of the Lonesome Pine 


By JOHN FOX, Jr. Nlustrated, $1.50 


“The finest novel of Kentucky life ever written.” —Rochester Post-Express. 
‘« Strong, sweet and clean, and human, and eternally optimistic.”"—Cleveland Leader. 


EIGHTH 
EDITION Peter 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH Mlustrated, $1.50 


“A novel that has qualities of enduring value that will cause it to be read and re-read for years.”"— The Observer. 


SECOND 


- e § 
evition Kincaid s Battery 
By GEORGE W. CABLE lustrated, $1.50 


“It is impossible to speak in terms of exaggeration of the enchanting manner in which he describes the modes 
and manners of the ancient city as they were affected by the strife which tore the sections.’’—Atlanta Constitution. 


THIRD e ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
sition Richard Mansfield SS 
By PAUL WILSTACH Llustrated, $3.50 net; postpaid, $3.85 


“A spirited and attractive book in the most fascinating of all branches of biography, the lives of players.” 
—Philadelphia Press. 


sirion AA Chronicle of Friendships 


By WILL H. LOW Mlustrated, $3.00 net ; postpaid, 33.30 


“A most fascimating and beautiful book.” —Jndianapolis News. 


ermion A Motor Flight through France 


By EDITH WHARTON Illustrated, $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.20 


“The most beautiful book of European travel since Maurice Hewlett’s ‘The Road in Tuscany.’’’—London 
Daily News. 


THIRD 


sition Chateau and Country Life in France 
By MARY KING WADDINGTON Illustrated, $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.75 


‘*She seems to have gotten to the very heart of French life, and she can describe it with a positively artistic 
appreciation,”’—New York Tribune. 


EDITION Out of Doors in the Holy Land 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 12 illustrations in colors. $1.50 met; postpaid, $1.00 


‘Much has been written about the Holy Land, but no book has given so clear a conception of its atmosphere 
as this one.”’—Baltimore News. 


THIRD 





ESSAYS, ETC. 
sition In a New Century ae 
By E. S. MARTIN $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.60 


‘“‘His sturdy, uncompromising stand for truth and civic and personal righteousness is cloistered in a form of 
grace, and sparkles with the irony admissible in a thoroughly refined novel.”—7he Outlook. 


SECOND ° 
EDITION The House of Rimmon 
By HENRY VAN DYKE Frontispiece, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10 


‘The characters are strongly drawn, the language is like noble music, the descriptions are entrancingly 
beautiful, the atmosphere and setting perfect.” — United Presbyterian. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





E. F. BENSON 


Author of ‘‘The Angel of Pain,”’ 
“The Image in the Sand,”’ 
‘* Sheaves,’’ 


The Climber 


The story of ambitious 
Lucia Grimson, and the social 
success which she gained at 
too heavy cost. A fine study of 
human character and of mod- 
ern society. 


ete. 


With frontispiece in brown 


and gold, $1.50. 


THOS. DIXON, Jr. 


Author of ‘*The Leopara’s | 


| 


Spots,’? ‘*The Clansman,’’ | 


‘* The Traitor,’’ 


‘The One Woman,” ete. 


Comrades 


An intense and dra- | 
matic story of a group of | 


enthusiasts who start a | : 
| truly-girl who grew up, her 


communistic colony in | 


California. 


$1.50. 


LINCOLN 


The Death of Lincoln 


| whish-whish woods, 


: ; ._ | civil engineer, etc. Whimsical 
Four illustrations in | 


' color by C. D. Williams. | 


OOK ADVERTISEMENTS ORGIOROE 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


Author of 
** Told by Uncle Remus,’’ etc., etc 


The Bishop 


and the 
Boogerman 


One of the last stories from 

“ce 
the pen of - Uncle Remus,” 
telling the story of a little 


mysterious companion, the 
a very 


and thoroughly charming. 
Illustrated. Net, $1.00 


| (postage 10 cents). 


BOOKS 


By CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 


A great contribution to American history. From a wealth of new material and the accounts 


of eye-witnesses and by interviewing survivors, the author has been able to make a connected story 
from the inception of the idea of the assassination down to the dramatic trial ot the conspirators. 
24 pages of illustrations from contemporary photographs, engravings, etc. Net, $1.50 (postage 
12 cents). 


Lincoln’s Love Story 


A veritable gem of Lincolniana, telling at fuller length than ever before the inspiring and 
beautiful story of Lincoln's first great love. Many illustrations. Net, 50 cents (postage 5 cents). 


By ELEANOR ATKINSON 


Lincoln’s Boyhood 


A delightful biography based on an interview which the author had with 
Dennis Hanks, the intimate friend of Lincoln's boyhood. Illustrations. Net, 
50 cents (postage 5 cents). 


Life of Abraham Lincoln 


Recognized nationally as the standard life of Lincoln. 
Net, $5.00 (carriage extra). 


By 
MRS. ATKINSON 


By IDA M. TARBELL 


Very fully illustrated. Two volumes. 


Fifth edition. Illustrations. Net, 50 cents (postage 5 cents). 


Net, $5.00. 
(Carriage extra.) 


$2.50. 


He Knew Lincoln. 


The History of the Standard Oil Company. Two volumes. 


By 


MISS TARBELL 


Napoleon: With a Sketch of Josephine. Sixth edition. 


Madame Roland. Illustrated. $1.50. 


‘ 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 East 16th St., New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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{@|_ BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS {BRED 
Sacer BOOKS THAT ARE WORTH WHILE “oduexay? 


‘* There is good reason to believe that Mr. Trevena is one of the few men of real promise 
among the new recruits of recent fiction.’’— The Bookman. 


ARMINEL OF 
THE WEST 


By JOHN TREVENA 


‘*A romance to read and read again with never 
ceasing delight.’’—London Observer. 


“ A new literary star has arisen, a great realist, 
in the person of Mr. Trevena, with a sweep of 
pathos and power reminding me strongly of 
Thomas Hardy. ‘Arminel of the West’ nearly 
grips youas dees ‘Tess,’ but without any of the 
grim tragedy of that story.’’— Portland Oregonian. 


This ts one of the few great romances 
Trevena ts one of the coming Great Novelists 


12mo, $1.50 


NOW READY EVERYWHERE 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


Edited by ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 


This new volume i in OUK AMERICAN HOLIDAYS Series is one of the best and most illuminating yet 
publishe:. It is a collection of writings from many sources, historical, poetic, forensic, etc., supplemented by 
a biogra’ thica introduction. It is a necessary volume in every school and home library. 

Already published: THANKSGIVING and CHRISTMAS. Each Volume, 12mo, $1.00 met. Postpaid, $1.10 


THE LIVING WORLD 


By ELWOOD WORCESTER, D.D., Ph. D. 


This book is written by a man who is atonce a CONTENTS 
theologian and a psychologist. It is the best sort a ie ee 
of ap: l gy for the Christian faith, for it explains I—The Three Motives of Faith in God. I]—The 


what the Christian faith really is. Traditional Motive of Faith. I1I1—The Practical Mo- 
T.e work gives a clear and vivid presentation of tive of Faith. 1V—The Rational Motive of Faith. 
the religious and philosophical ideas that lie behind V—The Spiritual Nature of God. VI—Man’s Life in 
the Emma-uel Movement. But its value asa God. Vil—On the Angels. VIII and IX—The Good- 
statement of fundamental religious truth, in the ness of God and the Evil of the World. X—On Death 
light of modern thought, . independent of this oy = i eer a oa 5 had mn bee ah ~~ 
special application to Christianit n the Spiritua y- —Immortality an e 
inet 45 Brain. XIV—The Soul and Death. XV—Bternal 
12mo, $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.65 Life. XVI—The Word of God. XVII—Jesus. 


How to Appreciate Science Through Italy with 
Prints and Immortality the Poets 


By FRANK WEITENKAMPF By Sir OLIVER LODGE, F. R. S. By ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 


A popular and important book Best selling non-fiction book in “ ; t 
by the Curator of the Print De- Great Britain. ‘“ Full of lumi- nuth tao 
partment of the New York Public nous ideas and packed with fine —Pittsburg Times. 


Library. Destined to be consid- thinking. It is deeply interest- 
ered the authority for years to ing, sapien poe and beautiful.” 
come. —London Daily Chronicle. 


8vo, $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.65 8vo, $2.00 net. Postpaid, $2.20 12mo, $2.00 set. 


Abe ouiotes Feorany oe ean” ~ ARAMINTA 
MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY :: NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


“4 collection every lover of 
Italy must prize.” — Déa/. 





iG Pree 


You cannot measure the 
value of Mrs. Rorer’s 
books in dollars & cents 


The profitable returns come back to you every day they are 
in use. They teach nothing but what is good ; they point the way 
to better living; they are absolutely reliable and are full of the 
best things in cookery. The subjoined list will show clearly their 
wide range. A small investment will bring big returns in comfort 
and happiness. 


Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book 


Over 700 pages, beautifully illustrated, bound in wash- 


able cloth, $2.00 net ; postage, 20 cents 
Philadelphia Cook Book Livery 


The book that is in over 130,000 families, and is as good 
to-day asever. In washable cloth, $1.75 


Mrs. Rorer’s Every Day Menu Book Re cipe 


A menu for every meal in the year, and for special 
social occasions. Cloth, $1.50 net ; postage, 12 cents 


My Best 250 Recipes (new) Original 
Cakes, Icings and Fillings 


Cloth, each, 50 cents net ; by mail, 55 cents 


Home Candy Making . and 
New Salads 

Bread and Bread Making Cooked 
Made-Over Dishes 

Canning and Preserving ’ 

Hot Weather Dishes into 


All bound in cloth, 50 cents each 
Dainties a 
Many Ways for Cooking Eggs (new) 

Cloth, each, 35 cents net ; by mail, 38 cents 
How to Use a Chafing Dish Dead 
New Ways for Oysters 
Quick Soups Certainty 


Sandwiches 


All bound in cloth, 25 cents each 


Where postage is not given above, we pay it; for sale. by all booksellers, or send to us 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 418 Sansom Street, Philadelphia ) 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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BOOKS OF TIMELY VALUE 


Dr. MARDEN’S 
PEACE, 
POWER 


AND 


PLENTY 


This new book, just 
from the press, deals with 
the power of the thought- 
forces and soul-qualities to 
master all outward circum- 
stances. Advance readers 
call it the most helpful 
and inspiring book ever 
written by this author— 
who is known around the 
world for his inspirational 
books, and who has proba- 
bly been as widely trans- 
lated as any living writer. 


Start the New 
Year Right! 


By getting this book— 
by reading it—by giving it 
to a friend. Mr. R. W. 
Trine calls it “‘one of those 
rare books whose every 
page contains something of 
great suggestive value for 
the everyday life. It will 
be the call to a new, a 
fuller life to many thou- 
sands.” 


By Mail, $1.10 


FOR THE 
POE 


Centennial 


The best monument to 
any author is a correct and 
definitive edition of his 
works. ‘The best celebra- 
tion of his memory is to 
preserve his books in fitting 
style for future generations. 
Undoubtedly, the one 
standard edition of Poe’s 
works, in the opinion of 
such men as James Lane 
Allen, Thomas Nelson 
Page, John F. Genung, 
Wm. L. Phelps, Wm. 
Hand Browne, George C. 
Eggleston, Henry van 
Dyke, and many others, is 
the 

Virginia Edition 

of Poe 
Edited by Prof. James A. 
Harrison and others, of the 
University of Virginia. 

Mr. H. W. Mabie says 
that it “presents the text 
with a precision and in an 
order which no earlier edi- 
tors, however thorough and 
intelligent, have been able 
to command.” 

Contains Biography and 
Volume of Letters 
Handy volume style 
17 vols., $12.50 up 


Library style, 11 vols. 
$11.00 up 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


FOR THE 
LINCOLN 


Centennial 


We call attention to 
three books of especial in- 
terest, in view of the 
approaching Lincoln cele- 
bration. 


ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 


Tributes from His Associates 


An invaluable book, giv- 
ing many intimate glimpses 
by men who knew Lincoln 
personally. 


Cloth, 60 Cents 


LIFE OF 
LINCOLN 
FOR BOYS 


By FRANCES C. SPARHAWK 


A new biography full of 
genuine story-telling inter- 
est, and presenting an 
accurate picture. Fully il- 
lustrated. 


Cloth, 75 Cents 


ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 


An Address by 
JOSEPH H. CHOATE 


By Mail, 35 Cents 


NEW YORK 
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BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS 


Three Novels of Unusual Interest 




























OPEN HOUSE 


By 
Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 


The author of “ Dr. 
Ellen” lays the scene 
of her new story near 
New York, and com- 
bines a tender human- 
ity witha sentimentality 
which is never weak. 
There is a piquant 
crispness to this story 
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of contrasts which will ‘yt, Metall | 
give pleasure to the » ee? ; get " 
reader and popularity Pil SNe \ 
to the book. sh. Vis tial ee 


Frontispiece in Two Colors ES | 


$1.50 Wy 


From “ The Explorer "’ 


BANZAIL! 


By PARABELLUM 
This story has had a phenomenal success in Germany, where 280,000 copies 
were sold in a year. It is a wonderful piece of dramatic writing, and as a novel of 
military description it has never been equaled. 


Two Illustrations and a Map. $1.50 


- THE EXPLORER 


| By WILLIAM SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


The brilliant author of “Lady Frederick” and “Jack Straw” has written a romantic 
novel in ‘‘The Explorer.’’ The action takes place in London and in Tropical Africa. 
The characters are people of fashion, and the book will appeal to that large class of 
readers who like Mason’s ‘‘ Four Feathers’’ and ‘‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter.’’ 


Illustrated by F. Graham Cootes. $1.50 


The Baker & Taylor Co., Publishers, 33 E. 17th St., N.Y. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 














THREE FINE FEBRUARY NOVELS 


*‘Anyone who reads a story by Mr. Oppenheim is bound to have a good time.”’ 
—London Standard. 


. . 
The M | ss I 0 n a if By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


A book that will appeal to all those interested in present-day problems of philanthropy 
and charity, questions which are treated in this story in such a practical way as to win 
consideration from all thoughtful readers; and the love and adventure element is as 
charmingly pervasive in this as in Mr. Oppenheim’s other successful novels. 


Cloth. Illustrated. With Picture Cover by A. B. Wenszell. $1.50. 


Miss Ray’s new novel, a strong story written in her fine literary style. 


a = 
The Bridge Builders By Anna Chapin Ray 


The scene is laid in Quebec, of which she writes most charmingly, and whose people 
and their customs she interprets with undoubted fidelity. The plot is interwoven with 
the story of the last days and fall of the ill-fated Quebec bridge. But there are other 
bridges than steel ones in the story, and the author has shown exceeding art in welding 
the two motives together, the bridge building and the growth of human love; and the 
result is a strong and entertaining novel, by far the best work she has yet produced. 


Decorated Cloth. $1.56. 


**A minister — but still, a man,’’ Pope’s line, furnishes the keynote 
and the title of this original American novel. 


a 
But Still a Man By Margaret L. Knapp 


The author tells naturally and simply how this young minister met the various problems 
of life, his horizon widening until he comes to the understanding that the one thing 
needful to bring the Kingdom of Heaven is not wisdom, or even righteousness, but love. 
The characters are vividly drawn, and the story is a study of life and great human 
interest, rather than of religion alone. 


Decorated Cloth. $1.50. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY .. BOSTON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





BOG | 200K ADVERTISEMENTS |\OGOGGE 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Works 


The handsome Houghton & Mifflin edition. Beautiful clear type on fine 
paper, with 12 original etchings & a new portrait of the author. A special feature is 
the bibliographical notes & a biographical sketch of Hawthorne. This edition is not 
to be confounded with the incomplete sets of Hawthorne, often advertised, which 
contain only a part of his writings. This set contains the full list of titles, in 13 crown 
octavo volumes. Gilt tops. Publication price, $26.00 Our special price, $12.00. 

In fine half calf binding; gilt tops. Publication price, $42.00. Our special 
price, $26.00 


A Special Offer for the Writings 
of the Greatest French Novelist 


Balzac’s Novels & Tales 


The Elegant Cour de France Edition 


A limited edition, each set numbered. Translated by Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley. With 297 choice full-page illustrations, designed by celebrated French 
artists, & reproduced in photogravure by Goupil & Co., Paris. The 42 frontispieces 
are beautifully colored by hand. Text is printed on fine laid paper, English finish. 
Bound in maroon-colored cloth. White paper labels. Untrimmed edges; top edge 
gilt. 42 volumes. Publication price, $147.00. Our special price, $40.00. 

A limited number of sets of these books remain to be sold at this price. Pay- 
ment may be made in four monthly instalments of $10 each.—No club fees. 


The Century Magazine 


(BOUND VOLUMES FOR 1907) 


The twelve numbers ending with October, 1907, handsomely bound in two 
volumes, green cloth. A mine of most interesting reading. Richly illustrated thruout 
with half-tones, pictures in color & clever cartoons. Among the writers & their 
contributions are the following: 

Replies to William Jennings Bryan, by Franklin H. Giddings & G. Lowell 
Dickinson; Jay Cooke & the Financing of the Civil War; The Washington-Craigie- 
Longfellow House; The Panama Canal, by William Howard Taft; ‘Ihe Ancient 
Irish Sagas, by Theodore Roosevelt; Von Moltke’s View of Washington’s Strategy ; 
some interesting articles on Abraham Lincoln; a large number of poems by well- 
known poets; An American Cardinal—James, Cardinal Gibbons—by Maurice Francis 
Eagan; Uncle Ebe’s Last Day a-Fishing, by Irving Bacheller; & many other short 
stories by well-known authors. 

Publisher’s price, $5.50, two volumes. Our special price, $1.75 for the two 
volumes. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Bopk News Monthly. 
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U.S. SENATOR | 


WAYNE WHIPPLE’S 


: |Story-Life of Lincoln| 


multitude of letters already received about The Story-Life of Lincoln 
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LINCOLNS FRIEND 








Thousands are Praising 

“Brings us nearer Lincoln than 
any book ever published.” “Itis 
the read life of Lincoln.” “This is 
his true heart life.” “We found 
our fifteen-year-old son reading 
it at 3 A. M.” 

“Thorough, earnest, painstak- 
ing.” “I’m a busy man working 
hard in my profession, but I sat 
up nearly all night to read it.” 

“Our little town has gone wild 
over The Story Life of Lincoin. 
Families divide up. Those who 
can, read it days, that the rest 
may have it at night.” 

A letter from the mountains 
of N. H. says, “We are reading 
it aloud by the fireside evenings.” 
And from the city of Seattle, 
“Father reads it aloud to us all 
every night.” 

From East and West, North 
and South, the same words come 
in: “We had heard so much 
about it we were afraid we ex- 
pected too much — but it proves 
still better than we expected. 

“It is the most fascinating 
book I ever read.” 

“It is the best example of the 
fact that 7ruth is stranger than 
Jiction.” 


SPECIAL LINCOLN CENTENNIAL OFFER 


; : O° The Job 
We will send this work to you FREE — all charges prepaid — subject > c whens 
to examination. If it does not please you return it at our expense. Re) Co., 10c6-16 
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The Book Itself 


Never has a biography made 
such a sensation as this his- 
torical - educational - earnest- 
pathetic-merry Story-Life of 
Lincoln, Within three months 
after its appearance it has 
raised a chorus of spontaneous 
praise —- as marking “a new 
era in fascinating biography.” 
This is because it gives the 
best 500 stories from 100 
Lincoln authors, friends and 
relatives, and all fitted together 
into a complete, connected bio- 
graphy — the life-story — in 
which you can see the twinkle 
of Lincoln’s deep, blue-gray 
eyes and hear the throbbings 
of his great heart. The stories 
combine to forma vivid panora- 
ma of Lincoln’s life and the his- 
toric scenes of the Civil War. 
It has been characterized as 
the ‘very vitascope of history.” 

The Story-Life of Lincoln is 
the largest and finest book ever 
sold for the price. It contains 
over 500 stories, 700 pages, 1 50 
illustrations (some never previ- 
ously published), printed on 
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THE GASOLENE ENGINE, the coming 
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sold ia L909, tem times as much help needed. 
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AND SHORT STORIES 
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A fiery argument just to keep peace. 

Price by mail, $1.00, in one volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher, 132 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 


He Knew. 


Sentimental Young Lady.—Ah, professor! 
What would this old oak say if it could talk? 


Professor.—It would say, “I am an elm.” 
Puck. 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


Sir Hubert Herkomer, the distinguished artist, 
writing from Bushey to the Editor of ** Public 
Opinion,’’ says, ou February llth, 1908 :— 

Dear Sir:—It gives me great pleasure to tell you how 
your paper, PUBLIC OPINION, answers a purpose ia 
my life, Although I read a great deal, | find it impossi- 
ble to keep abreast of the trenc of higher thought that 
is going on around me, which can only be gathered 
from various articles anc letters in newspapers, and 
articles in magazines. But your paper gives me the 
assurance that I miss nothing which would be of use to 
me in the train of thouxht upon which I may just be 
engaged, and seldom does a weekly issue of PUBLIC 
OPINION appear from which I cannet cull some useful 
suggestion. 

our selection of current thought is worthy of all 
praise, for it gives one the wholesome feeling that the 
world is, after all, not going tothe devil, but contains 
thinkers and good men and women. 

I wish you, with all my heart, continuous success 
with your paper, Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Husext von HERKOMER. 
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Edited by Percy L. Parker, Every Friday, Twopence 

The purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide 
information by means of a weekly review of current 
thought and activity as they are expressed in the world’s 
newspapers, magazines and books, and to put on record 
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cal, and social progress, 

PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained from any news- 
agent or bookstall, or will be sent Post Free for one 
year to any address in the United Kingdom for 1os. 
1od.; and to any place abroad for 13s. per annum. Orders 
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“Tk Marvel”—Fireside Philosopher 


A Study of the Life and Career of Donald Grant Mitchell 


Born at Norwich, Connecticut, 1822—Died at New Haven, Connecticut, December 15, 1908 


By James Melvin Lee 


ONALD GRANT MITCH- 

ELL, upon whose shoulders 

fell the mantle of Washington 

Irving, has passed away. 

Those of us who mark our 
books—and I hope all of us do—have 
taken down our well-thumbed copy of 
Reveries of a Bachelor or that of Dream 
Life and have written on the title-page, 
underneath the name of the author, “Died 
at ‘Edgewood’ on December 15, 1908.” 
Most of us have doubtless clipped a brief 
biography from the daily press and pasted 
it on the fly-leaf. He was such a kind man 
that it seems but justice that Nature 
should be kind to him in return. Ameri- 
can men of letters usually live to a ripe 
old age, and “Ik Marvel’ was no excep- 
tion to the rule. Sixteen years must be 
added to his allotted threescore and ten. 
It is a relief to be told that “at no time 
was his illness attended with the least 
suffering,’ and that he “maintained at all 
times the same spirit of philosophy and 
calm that marked the evening of his life.” 
Brief reference has already been made to 
the fact that Mr. Mitchell continued the 
Irving tradition in American literature. 
Widely as critics differ -about the place 
that he will occupy among men of letters, 
they all place him in the Irving school of 
writers. Irving and Mitchell looked at 
life from the same viewpoint. In the writ- 
ings of both will be found a flood of sun- 
shine. ‘The few shadows that creep out 
now and then were painted simply to make 
a contrast. There is no mistaking the 
joyful note that each sang. The note al- 
ways rang true, because it came from the 
heart. At the present time, when the 


literary deluge is so great, it is a pleasure 
to get into those quiet waters where 
Mitchell and Irving steered their crafts— 
often by the same compass. 

That Mr. Mitchell should follow so 
closely in the footsteps of Irving is not at 
all surprising, considering the close relation 
that existed between the men. Each was 
very fond of the other. Those who have 
read how Mr. Mitchell visited Irving at 
“Sunnyside,” in the former’s American 
Lands and Letters, do not have to be told 
how close was this bond of friendship. 
Irving, in fact, was among the first to 
recognize the merit in Mr. Mitchell’s 
work. Singing the same note, it was but 
natural that they should be brought to- 
gether. Without a doubt the younger 
writer looked up to the older as a sort of 
literary master. Frequent were the letters 
that passed between them. Justly in later 
years could Mr. Mitchell be proud of this 
Irving correspondence, which he showed 
to favored visitors at “Edgewood.” When 
Tarrytown celebrated the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Irving, in 
1883, there was but one man to make the 
leading address—and that was Donald 
Grant Mitchell. This address on Irving is 
one of the public lectures that Mr. Mitchell 
put in Bound Together. 

Those who know Mr. Mitchell only 
through his Reveries of a Bachelor and 
his Dream Life will be rather surprised 
at the amount of his literary work. A list 
of any author’s books with their dates of 
publication really belongs to a text-book 
on literature instead of to a magazine arti- 
cle, but such a list is sometimes necessary, 
so succinctly does it set forth the pivotal 
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points in a literary career. Doubtless the 
following list of the product of Mr. Mitch- 
ell’s pen will have more than ordinary in- 
terest, because so few persons are aware 
of its length: Fresh Gleanings (1847); 
The Battle Summer (1850); The Lor- 
gnette, or Studies of the Town (1850) ; 
Reveries of a Bachelor (1850); Dream 
Life (1851); Fudge Doings (2 volumes, 
1854); My Farm of Edgewood (1863); 
Seven Stories (1864); Wet Days at 
Edgewood (1865); Doctor Johns (2 vol- 
umes, 1866); Rural Studies (1867); 
About Old Story Tellers (1877); The 
Woodbridge Record (1883); Daniel 
Tyler—a Memorial (1883); Bound To- 
gether—A Sheaf of Papers (1884); Out 
of Town Places—a reissue of Rural 
Studies with changes—(1884); English 
Lands, Letters, and Kings (4 volumes, 
1889-97) ; American Lands and Letters (2 
volumes, 1897-99 ).* 

Beyond the permissibility of a doubt, 
Mr. Mitchell’s title to fame will always 
rest primarily upon his Reveries of a 
Bachelor and Dream Life. At the present 
time. when the name of Edgar Allan Poe 
is attracting so much attention, it is inter- 
esting to note that a portion of Reveries 
originally appeared in “The Southern Lit- 
erary Messenger,” with which Poe was at 





*Charles Scribner’s Sons have just issued The 
Complete Works of Donald G. Mitchell-in au 


attractive edition. 
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one time connected in an editorial capacity. 
Its title in this magazine was “A Bache- 
lor’s Reverie.” It consisted of three parts: 
art I, Smoke, Signifying Doubt; Part IT, 
Blaze, Signifying Cheer; Part III, Ashes, 
Signifying Desolation. So popular have 
both Dream Life and Revertes of a Bach- 
elor been with two generations that it is 
practically safe to place them alongside of 
Irving’s Sketch Book in that little row 
which is called “American Classics.” 
The Lorgnette, or Studies of the Town— 
a series of satirical sketches that caused a 
considerable stir at the time of publication 
—reminds one of those papers of Irving 
to which he gave the name of Sa/magundi. 
Mr. Mitchell’s novel, Dr. Johns, was evi- 
dently produced, as was Fenimore Cooper’s 
first attempt at fiction, simply “to show 
what could be done.” Happily he recog- 
nized his limitations, and never again ap- 
peared in the réle of a novelist. 

A mind like that of “Ik Marvel” finds 
its best expression in dreams and reveries. 
In this form of literature it is the personal 
element that attracts the reader. In other 
words, the charm of fireside musings lies 
in the atmosphere which the author him- 
self creates. Unless he is willing to lay 
bare his heart, he labors in vain. The 
reason why Wet Days at Edgewood, 
Dream Life, and My Farm of Edgewood 
are so well-thumbed is the fact that their 
author makes personal friends of his read- 
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ers. And his readers are by no means 
limited to the English-speaking race. 
Several of Mr. Mitchell’s books have been 
translated into the German. In this con- 
nection it may be said in passing that in 
Germany Reveries of a Bachelor and 
Dream Life will be found in Durr’s 
“Collection of Standard American Au- 
thors.” This fact is almost positive proof 
that these two books at least have lasting 
merit. 

Such close friends does “Ik Marvel” 
make of his readers that no biographical 
sketch is needed by them. He has told 
them all about his home at “Edgewood.” 
For years it has been a spot often visited 
by the students at Yale. Frequently have 
the professors in that institution turned 
their footsteps to his farm. College stu- 
dents who speak of “Ik Marvel’s” writings 
as delightful “pipe dreams,” and college 
professors who call their author “the sage 
of the fireplace,” say practically the same 
thing, though expressed in different ways. 
Yale itself has suffered a loss in the death 
of Mr. Mitchell. Freely he gave his time 
and talents to that great university. But 
this is getting away from “Edgewood.” 
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The old farm house which is so pictu- 
resquely described in My Farm of Edge- 
wood has given way to a more pretentious 
dwelling. As may be seen from the illus- 
tration, the present house is built of stone 
and wood. In making the first story, 
stones from the old stone wall that used 
to divide the pasture from the meadow 
were used. Instead of being cut into 
square blocks, they have been simply ce- 
mented together. At corners and around 
doors and windows will be found the cus- 
tomary red bricks. Above the first story 
wood has been used. Dormer-windows 
jut out here and there in the steep roof. 
The vines that have climbed over the stone 
work give a homelike appearance to the 
house. All in all, it is just such a home 
as one would expect “Ik Marvel” to live 
in. Rural simplicity in the surroundings 
has given way possibly a little too much 
to landscape gardening ; but this was prob- 
ably inevitable, considering the way that 
New Haven has constantly been stretching 
toward “Edgewood.” 

The farewell message of Mr. Mitchell 
—or of “Ik Marvel,” if one prefers to re- 
member him by that name—will be found 
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** Edgewood ’’ 
As it appears to-day 
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Donald G. Mitchell in his Library 


From a photograph taken recently 


in the preface to his class history, which 
he prepared for “The Semi-Centennial 
Biographical Record of the Class of 1841 
of Yale University.” In its conclusion 
Mr. Mitchell says: “We, the survivors of 
that group of buoyant young fellows who, 
fifty-five years ago, entered Yale and 
hung our hats upon pegs in the Divison 
Room, are all, I think, close upon seventy, 
if not well past it. Quite certain it is that 
there will be no general roll call for us 
again, or further answering to names. 
The great battles of life have been fought, 


and lost or won; and we are girding our- 
selves in our several ways—cheerfully, I 
hope, and trustfully, yet humbly—for the 
final leave-taking. ‘So,’ as Tiny Tim ob- 
served, “God bless us, every one.” He 
spoke truthfully. Only three members of 
the class still survive. There will be no 
more answering to names until “the roll is 
called up yonder.” But whenever the roll 
of American authors is called, Reveries of 
a Bachelor and Dream Life—if not others 
—will always answer “present” for the 
name of Donald Grant Mitchell. 








LITTLE more than half a cen- 
tury had passed since “Ik 
Marvel” published his Reveries 
of a Bachelor, when I met him. 
He was eighty-three. 

When he was forty he wrote the fol- 





Donald G. Mitchell 
After a portrait by Gari Melchers 


lowing exquisite little pastoral echo of his 
life: 


Is it lonely in my garden of a Sunday even- 
ing? Have the little pattering feet gone their 
way to bed? Then I people the gooseberry lane 
with Dr. Primrose and his daughters Sophia and 
Olivia; Squire Burchell comes and sits upon 
the bench with me under the arbor as I smoke 
my pipe. How shall we measure our indebted- 
ness to such pleasant books that people our sol!- 
tude so many years after they are written! 
Oliver Goldsmith, I thank you! 

The English poet died young, when he 

4 ‘yn ° . . . . 
was forty-six. ‘This kindred spirit in Amer- 
ica went out at the age of eighty-six. But 
there is nothing in these mundane calcula- 
tions. These are but figures, inexact in 
their meaning of the years they enumerate. 





Oliver Goldsmith’s Kindred Spirit 


An Impression of “Ik Marvel” 


By W. de Wagstaffe 































It is the intensity of spiritual light that 
counts, for as the Japanese describe the 
transition of time, in the heart’s longing— 
“it is as a thousand years!” 

Reveries of a Bachelor was published | 
in 1850, when the author was thirty-eight ; 
two years later he married. In 1865 
he published My Farm of Edgewood. 
Judging from these charming essays, full 
of an association of flavor with Gold- 
smith’s tenderness and literary quality, one 
can scarcely fail to notice a comparative 
affection they must ever have had for each | 
other, since it is understood that genius 
lives always, in undying relation, though in 
different outward form. 

Poor Goldsmith never actually saw his 
kindred spirit in Donald Grant Mitchell, 
the man, but in some mysterious way he 
was unconsciously preparing for him, 
molding a literary form and shape that 
would adorn the kindred spirit, in another 
generation. The speculative instinct fast- 









**Ik Marvel’’ in His Study 
at ‘‘ Edgewocd’’ 
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ens so closely upon the impressions that 
there seemed no far-fetched analogy be- 
tween the presence of this writer of home- 
spun philosophy, as I saw him, and Gold- 
smith the poet, who loved sky-room and 
the high tones in the lights and shadows 
of life as he saw them. ‘There is some- 
thing of import in these temperamental 
resemblances that skips the boundary of 
years with almost uncanny disregard, ap- 
pearing and disappearing in their dual 
roles of spiritual significance, behind the 
eventfulness of dramatic ages. 

When I climbed the long hillside just 
back of New Haven, into Westfield, it was 
toward sunset of a hot afternoon in July, 
On the top of this hill was “Edgewood,” 








smith had done nearly two centuries be- 
fore. There is no exact resemblance be- 
tween these two, because, in all justice to 
the late Donald G. Mitchell, it cannot be 
said that he ever rose to the masterful 
sweep of Goldsmith’s genius, nor did he 
drink so deep of the bitter-sweet that is 
for those who adventurously seek the ex- 
perience of life. His was not a great soul, 
but his kinship with Goldsmith’s unquali- 
fied sympathies for the pastoral beauty of 
Nature, with the gentle playfulness of un- 
stinging wit, with the clearness and refine- 
ments of the poet’s literary style, is very 
marked in his writing. 

Reveries of a Bachelor was written at a 
time when sweethearts were shy, when 


i 
i 
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The Library at ‘‘ Edgewood’’ 


the place where, for over half a century, 
“Tk Marvel” had lived. Like Goldsmith, he 
had been a plain man, who had found 
simplicity magnificent. Like the great 
English poet, he too loved solitude and 
reverie and the overmastering illusions of 
silence in the countryside. To be sure, 
when I met him, he was living in the val- 
ley of past memories. The scenes he saw 
were unknown to us, the voices he was lis- 
tening to had passed beyond hearing, the 
faces that he saw best had long gone into 
the unknown places that are beyond ; after 
all, we can conceive his past. 

He was passing tenderly, resolutely into 
the dream-life; from an abundance of 
appreciation in all he had lived—as Gold- 





weddings were regarded with solemn 
obedience to their lifelong responsibilities. 
There is a faint echo of the flute in his 
pastoral essays, a suggestion of the minuet 
grace of bygone days, when the coquetry 
of bachelors dared no affront to attractive 
widows. His was the literature of sum- 
mer walks through the woods, of splen- 
didly healthful reveries by the fireside, of 
long solitudes with books. 

“Garden associations inevitably have 
their English coloring,” he wrote. “Is it 
strange, when so many old gardens are 
blooming, through so many old books we 
know ?” 

We came upon “Edgewood” unexpect- 
edly, revealed in a sudden opening of the 
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woods on the hill top. The farm house 
looked old-fashioned and worn from the 
outside, and yet it was the “new Edge- 
wood,” for the house had been moved 
bodily across the road. 

The arbor under which Squire Burchell 
came and smoked his pipe was fragrant; 
the bench was under it, and at the very 
end an old Dutch door stood half open. 
It was an upper and a lower door, as one 





Donald G. Mitchell 
After a painting by Charles L. Elliott, 1857 


sees in the Rembrandt pictures of Dutch 
interiors—but no hausfrau leaned heavily 
over it. 

Instead, to the arbor door there came 
a tall, slender, shy lass in a calico gown. 
Her severe simplicity of manner, her large 
eyes, her oval face, might have been as 
were those of the lovable daughters of Dr. 
Primrose—Sophia or Olivia. She stood, 
inquiringly timid, on the arbor threshold, 
while we questioned, “Would her father 
see us?” 

“T don’t know how he will feel when 
he returns from his drive,” she said. So 
we sat down in the shade of the arbor, 
while Olivia (or Sophia) gave us an old- 
fashioned album filled with photographic 
memories of “Edgewood” and its master- 
spirit. We gathered, from her of the 
calico gown, that her father needed and 





received the care of one who had grown 
feeble through years. He took his daily 
drive, after a noon dinner, took a last look 
at the sunset from the bench in the arbor— 
and was put to bed at seven o’clock. 

An old-fashioned phaeton came slowly 
in sight, at the turn of the road. <A 
woman, slightly older, larger, was driving 
the horse that had long ceased to need the 
restrictions of bridle or harness. Seated, 
far back, in the roomiest corner of the 
phaeton, wrapped in a great cape coat, as 
if it were wintry weather, was Donald G. 
Mitchell. The phaeton ignored the front 
entrance. It was cautiously driven to a 
doorway in the rear of the house—and we 
were left alone to wait. There was a 
parley at once. We could hear the ex- 
citement of whispering surprise, we be- 





Illustration for ‘‘ Dream Life’’ 


From the complete works of Donald G. Mitchell 
(Scribner's) 


came self-conscious in the knowledge that 
it was we who were being charged with 
intrusion, and that Olivia (or Sophia) was 
being taken to task for not having driven 
us away. Then came the sounds of the 
tapping of a cane on the wooden floor, and 
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the brisk but shuffling gait of an old man 
coming toward us. 

A small, rather stout old gentleman, 
wearing a brown velvet coat, trimmed with 
wide black braid, brown linen trousers and 
waistcoat, appeared in the arbor. His 
hair was white, straggly, long, disdain- 
fully uncombed. A loose Byronic collar 
was held together by a flowing black cra- 
vat. An inquiring, cheerful smile greeted 
us, an air of buoyant innocence, of irre- 
pressible amusement—at eighty-three. He 
sat down in an old rocker, still holding 
tight to his stick, and his soft felt hat in 
one hand. 

His was a handsome face, not in the 
dark, powerful, brooding strength of 
Dante, but in a supreme wisdom, of a 
pleasant, optimistic nature, in the qualities 
that endeared such a man as James Rus- 
sell Lowell to us. Perhaps if Goldsmith 
had reached a mellower autumn, he too 
would have found new personal graces in 
the prevailing tenderness of old age. His 
three daughters stood around him, watch- 
ing his face a bit anxiously, silent and re- 
spectful, as he no doubt had often watched 
them, when “the little pattering feet had 
gone their way to bed ” and he 
left them to join Squire Burchell in the 
gooseberry. lane. 

“T should think you would be interested 
in the living authors, not the dead ones,” 
he said. It was rather grim humor, but 
an old man’s joke is apt to be prophetic. 
It was quite impossible to talk with him 
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at ease; he was so mortally timid in the 
presence of strangers. 

When the camera took deadly aim, he 
rose, trembling with veritable terror. 

“Goodness!” he exclaimed; “you’re not 
going to take me at such close range! If 
by chance a man finds he must face a gun, 
he can at least keep his distance,” and he 
looked imploringly for help at his daugh- 
ters, 

He was a child again, frightened, indig- 
nant, suspicious. It took some coaxing 
and diplomacy-to induce him to stay a little 
longer with us in the arbor. 

But he soon became physically tired, and 
his gaze constantly wandered over the 
landscape that stretched before us. 

It was a view that had passed into lit- 
erature, that he had himself placed there. 
The sun was growing weak, already the 
night was folding the daylight in its pre- 
liminary veilings of somber light. He was 
suddenly very silent, lost in the solitude 
of this chapter in Nature he had read so 
often, over and over again. 

Suddenly he stood up, stepped forward 
in a quick impulse of virility, and swept 
the landscape with a gesture, the cane in 
his hand. 

“You see—the shadows are growing 
deeper now—the country is most beautiful 
at this time,” he said, and, turning quickly, 
he went inside. 

So I only had a glimpse of him, but it 
was enough to justify him as the poet he 
is—the man he once was. 


Winter Sunshine 
By Isabel S. Mason 


OMETIMES there comes a golden day 
Our chilled hearts to beguile, 
As though the earth looked back to May 
And borrowed of her smile. 

And from the warm and topaz glow 

The soul shall garner cheer, 
As when the heart of age doth know 

The love of youth is near. 
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Mid-Ocean, July, 1908 


Sunset on the Sea 
By Norma Bright Carson 


Ske sundered by a flashing, seething roar, 
fe All golden, glimmering, gleaming more and more 
As wider fly the gates of Heaven’s blue 
That the persistent Sun may sweep unhindered through. 


Far in his wake he leaves a city glowing, 

"Neath purple clouds each moment denser growing— 
Proudly, majestically, he takes away his light 

And leaves the world to settle down to night. 


But not before the sea he’s gently kissed, 

And wrapped the waves in warming, golden mist ; 
Nor yet before the clouds he’s silver lined 

And playful patterns on the dimming sky designed— 


A final burst of splendor ; then the gray 
That blurs with patient slowness the long, shining way. 
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Abraham Lincoln—Man of Letters 





An Aspect of Lincoln Not Often Contemplated 
By William Francis O’ Donnell 


66 OWERING genius,” Abra- 
ham Lincoln once - said, 
“disdains a beaten path.” 
That the aphorism is true 
his own life has abundantly 
shown. He proved it as statesman, re- 
former, humanitarian, but also in another 
way that has never been sufficiently noted 
—as a man of letters. The unbeaten way 
he trod to the heights of language threaded 
no labyrinth of books, but the forest of 
unwritten lore, whose treasures are un- 
veiled only to the sense of the overman. 

In an age of advanced learning, culture 
and imitation, he remained as much an 
individualist as Moses had been in the first 
faint dawn of society. His voice was 
Nature’s own— 

The color of the ground was in him, the red 
earth, 
The tang and odor of the primal things. 

To deny him a place in letters simply 
because he left few written works, would 
be to scout the just fame of Socrates and 
Aristotle, of Burke, and Pitt, and Clay. 
Two of those names would have to be 
combined to fill the measure of a Lincoln 
—say, Pitt and Socrates. To write Lin- 
coln down a man of letters is no more rash 
than to say that his many public utterances 
constitute the purest, sublimest diction that 
has come out of America; that they throb 
with a vigor titanic, a pathos heart-deep, a 
logic superhuman; that in epigrammatic 
sparkle, homely illustration, and judicious 
tintings of humor they are unexampled. 
Some discriminating thinkers have gone 
so far as to call him the well-spring and 
greatest exponent of the American school 
of humor. 

Yet as grave an injustice as can be done 
the memory of Lincoln is to think of him 
as a mere humorist. Every humorous or 
witty word he ever spoke might better be 
spared than a single line from one of those 
masterly messages in which he played 
upon the nethermost strings of the human 
heart—those evidences of his all-embra- 
cing humanity. Helpfulness—this is the 
touchstone to apply in determining his 





place in posterity. His humor has helped; 
his humanity has done more: it has saved. 

On one of the walls of Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford University, England, hangs 
an engrossed copy of a letter written to 
Mrs. Lydia Bixby, of Boston, condoling 





Abraham Lincoln 


After a favorite photograph, taken in 1864 


with her on the loss of five sons in the 
Civil War (a loss afterward mitigated by 
the unexpected return of three of the 
boys). The Oxford professors placed it 
there as a model of the purest and most 
exquisite diction in the English language. 
It was written by a chief executive of the 
United States who had gone to school but 
six months in his life. It is the heart in 
it that makes it sublime. 

Another time—before fame had shone 
upon him—Lincoln was signally noticed 
by an American college. He had debated 
with Douglas across the State of Illinois, 
but had been defeated for the Senate, and 
was now (1859) talked of as Vice-Presi- 




















dential timber ; and when invited to lecture 
in the East he felt honored and had no 
idea of setting any Eastern rivers afire. 
Puzzled, and mildly pleased, with the 
Cooper Union ovation, he went on to Con- 
necticut only to encounter more amazing 
honors—for the Yale professors openly 
paid homage to him! One of them fol- 
lowed him from New Haven to Meriden, 
drank in every word, noted every gesture, 
every pause, every shade of inflection—and 
made his mastery of language the subject 
of lectures to the rhetoric classes. Where- 
in lay the secret wondered thousands who 
found the charm of Lincoln’s speeches as 
irresistible as indefinable. One admirer, the 
Rev. J. P. Gulliver, asked Lincoln for an 
explanation, and received this reply, which 
should be displayed in letters of gold in 
every school in the land: 

When a mere child, I used to get irritated 
when anybody talked to me in a way I could 
not understand. I can remember going 
to my little bedroom, after hearing the neigh- 
bors talk of an evening with my father, and 
spending no small part of the night walking up 
and down, and trying to make out what was the 
exact meaning of their, to me, dark sayings. I 
could not sleep, though I often tried to, when 


I got on such a hunt after an idea, until I had 
caught it; and when I thought I had got it, I 
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was not satisfied until I had repeated it over 
and over, until I had put it in language plain 
enough, as I thought, for any boy I knew to 
comprehend. This was a kind of passion with 
me, and it has stuck to me; for I am never easy 
now, when I am handling a thought, till I have 
bounded it north, and bounded it south, and 
bounded it east, and bounded it west. 

And what writer might not take a lesson 
from that other episode that Lincoln once 
told of—how he learned to define the 
word demonstrate? ‘The story is given in 
Carpenter’s Six Months in the White 
House, although there are reasons for 
questioning its complete accuracy. That 
stubborn word he often came across in 
reading law, and the oftener he saw it, the 
less sure was he that he knew what it 
meant. “At last [these are the words 
attributed to him] I said, ‘Lincoln, you 
can never make a lawyer if you do not 
understand what demonstrate means’ ; and 
I left my situation in Springfield, went to 
my father’s house and stayed there until 
I could give any proposition in the six 
books of Euclid at sight. ‘Then I found 
out what demonstrate means, and went 
back to my law studies.” 

And again, during those rough months 
when he was “traveling on the circuit,” 





Lincoln's First Home in Illinois 


From The Story-Life of Lincoln (Winston) 
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Euclid was his constant companion ; night 
after night, in stuffy little bedrooms of 
dingy little hotels, knees kinked up and 
back braced against pillows (often the bed 
was so small that his great feet dangled 
over the footboard), he worked by a tallow 
candle until early morning at those prob- 
lems. 

One finds the Euclid influence all 
through his works. It was this mathe- 
matical weighing of values—not a word 
more or less than was required to convey 
the precise meaning—that made his Gettys- 
burg address perhaps the finest example 
of public speaking in all history. Euclid 
—and, one may add, Christ; for Lincoln 
studied the New Testament constantly, 
and considered the Sermon on the Mount 
the finest bit of literature extant. So he 
molded his style of speaking: not a word 
for flowery effect, but every one conse- 
crated to the high purpose of bearing a 
message; every statement backed by 
weight of authority; and always that ma- 
jestic reserve which stamps the superman 
—no listener felt that he had imparted 
more than a fraction, though perfect in 
itself, from the golden store of his men- 
tality. So Everett, the chief orator at the 
Gettysburg Cemetery dedication, could 
not help writing him: “I should be proud 
if I had come so near the central idea of 
the occasion in two hours as you did in 
two minutes.” 

And this word mastery on the part of a 
man who had never read a novel in his 
life; who had tried to read Ivanhoe and 
had failed to become interested ! 

There is a story that when a mere boy 
Lincoln tried to write a novel, but after 
months of thought and effort gave it up, 
concluding that it “wasn’t much of a story 
anyway,” and that he was not intended 
for fiction. It would seem that to one of 
his vigorous style of thinking poetry might 
also be unsuited, but such was not the 
case. Every one knows how he discov- 
ered Knox’s “O, Why Should the Spirit 
of Mortal Be Proud?” and Holmes’ “The 
Last Leaf”; how he surprised Willis upon 
their first meeting by repeating several 
passages from “Parrhasius’; and how, 
with Jack Kelso, the village loafer of New 
Salem, he used to lie in the shade of trees 
through the long Sundays, or on other days 
stand for hours idly poising a fishing-rod, 
listening to the snatches from Shakespeare 





and Burns that poor Kelso had read some- 
where and committed to memory. But 
of greater significance as denoting his lit- 
erary tastes were the verses he wrote him- 
self. His schoolboy doggerel was the de- 
light of the country round, and, as he 
grew older, his clever satires on various 
persons who had offended him always 
effected a revenge the like of which the 
home folks had never witnessed. And he 
could touch the tender, graceful chords 
too, as these lines from a poem written 
about his old home indicate : 


Ah! Memory! thou midway world 
’*T wixt earth and Paradise, 

Where things decayed and loved ones lost 
In dreamy shadows rise, 


And freed from all that’s earthly, vile, 
Seem hallowed, pure and bright, 

Like scenes in some enchanted isle, 
All bathed in liquid light. 


Then there is a story that he wrote 
some sonnets of unusual merit while prac- 
ticing law in Springfield, and one of his 
office associates found them in his desk 
and invited himself to read them. Lin- 
coln, so the story has it, entered, snatched 
the sheets from the other’s hands, indig- 
nantly protesting that they were meant for 
no eye but his own, and stuffed them into 
his desk—and what became of them after- 
ward no one knows. Poor bits of fugitive 
verse! Whatever their crudities, if any 
they had, how we should prize them now! 

Again, it is difficult to understand antip- 
athy for the novel on the part of a man 
who could write such a majestic bit of de- 
scription as this, which was included in 
Lincoln’s lecture on Niagara Falls: 

It calls up the indefinite past. When Colum- 
bus first sought this continent,—when Christ 
suffered on the cross—when Moses led Israel 
through the Red Sea—nay, even when Adam 
first came from the hand of his Maker; then, as 
now, Niagara was roaring here. The eyes of 
that species of extinct giants whose bones fill 
the mounds of America have gazed on Niagara, 
as ours do now. Contemporary with the first 
race of men, and older than the first man, 
Niagara is strong and fresh to-day as ten thou- 
sand years ago. The Mammoth and Mastodon, 
so long dead that fragments of their monstrous 
bones alone testify that they ever lived, have 
gazed on Niagara—in that long, long time never 
still for a single moment (never dried), never 
froze, never slept, never rested. 

That Lincoln could state a proposition 
more clearly than any man of his time 
has been asserted by competent judges; 
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and yet he liked to believe and have others 
believe that his language was just that of 
“the plain people of the country.” And 
so it was, in the same sense that Whit- 
man’s was—the best that the plain people 
possess, as their virility, frankness, un- 
ostentation, and with such fungus growths 
as slang and flamboyancy eliminated. 

An inelegant phrase, if forcible, was not 
despised by him. There was, for in- 
stance, his use of the expression “rebellion 
thus sugar-coated” in a special message to 
Congress in 1861. The Government 
printer, Mr. Defrees, protested that it was 
undignified, utterly out of place in a docu- 
ment destined to go down into history. 
Other advisers held the same view. But 
Lincoln decided: 

“That word expresses precisely my idea, 
and I am not going to change it. The 
time will never come in this country when 
people won't know exactly what sugar- 
coated means.” 

Yet his neglect to make use of the more 
pretentious implements of language did 
not prevent the London “Times” from 
pronouncing his second inaugural address 
the finest State paper of the century, nor 
did it deter the leading educators of 
France from recommending his writings 
and speeches as perfect models of diplo- 
matic literature—this during his lifetime, 
too. 

Mention has been made of the Christ 
influence upon Lincoln. Striking con- 
firmation of this is found in the story 
told in homely fashion by Lincoln's rela- 
tive, Dennis Hanks. 

“*Abe,’ says I, ‘where did you get so 
blamed many lies?’ An’ he says, ‘Denny, 
when a story learns you a good lesson, it 
ain’t no lie. God tells truth in parables. 
They’re easier for common folks to under- 
stand and recollect.’ ” 


Lincoln’s words of wisdom alone, pre- 
sented in the form of parables and epi- 
grams, make a book to be compared only 
with Emerson’s writings, which they excel 
in simplicity and what may be called their 
impersonal quality. 

As a tousled, awkward child listening to 
Bible stories and The Pilgrim's Progress 
at the knee of his backwoods mother ( who, 
despite her own disadvantages, exhorted 
her boy to “l’arn all you kin; be some 
account”), Lincoln had grasped the force 
of the parable as a mode of expression, 
and in later life became a master of it. 
AKsop’s fables helped to the same end. 
For much of his humor and imagination he 
was no doubt indebted to Arabian Nights. 
Earnestness and purity in his writings, as 
in his life generally, are traceable to 
Weems’ Life of Washington. Simplicity 
and clearness were largely imbibed from 
Blackstone—that Blackstone he providen- 
tially found in a barrel of trash. Shake- 
speare, coming after these others, gave 
roundness and luster to Lincoln's “book- 
learning.” 

Few were his printed sources of knowl- 
edge, but with masterful discrimination he 
made each serve as a tool to open up some 
golden mine. No amount of reading could 
have gained for him what was secured by 
his immense power of concentration and 
his constant burning 


c _ to do his deed 
With the fine stroke and gesture of a king. 

A meager half-century has not ade- 
quately fixed Lincoln’s place in the world 
of letters. Only those ages yet unborn 
may assess in full measure the loss sus- 
tained when he went down 

As when a kingly cedar, green with boughs, 


Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 
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Westminster Abbey 


A Question of Need 


By Norma Bright Carson | 


| 
House-cleaning in Westminster Abbey | 
| 
| 


T has been said that Americans are 

more familiar with Westminster 

Abbey than are Londoners them- 

selves. Certain it is that Americans 

have contributed not a little toward 
the further embellishment of this greatest 
and most comprehensive of England’s 
national monuments; to American sugges- 
tion are owing many of its important 
features, and Americans more than any 
other nation’s people most frequently and 
in the largest numbers visit it. 

Indeed, upon the shoulders of Ameri- 
cans one may almost lay the responsibility 
of having spoiled it. 

For spoiled to a considerable degree this 
magnificent old pile has been. 

You recall going into St. Giles’, in 
Edinburgh. What a spirit of sanctity 
filled the place completely! You walked 
with light and hesitating step, you spoke 
in whispers, your heart-beat quickened as 
you seemed to approach closer and more 
closely the Great Presence which you knew 
was there. Even as the God of Israel 
accepted the gift of Solomon’s temple, and 
took His rightful place in the Holy of 





Holies, so you knew the same God had 
taken up His abode in this vast audi- 
torium, among the monuments that men 
have with reverent hands erected to brave 
comrades, to admirable statesmen, to mar- 
tyrs to whose triumph this cathedral in 
itself is a living and enduring testimonial. 

You went, perhaps, into York Minster, 
into the cathedral at Lincoln, and there 
also the same softened tread and low 
voices, the reverent air, generally predomi- 
nated. 

But you came to London; you sought 
out St. Paul’s, and your ear was shocked 
by the noise and the hubbub, the tramp of 
many feet, the chorus of curious voices; 
your gaze encountered the crude stare of 
the myriads of mere sightseers who can 
recognize in this beautiful example of 
Wren’s finest work nothing more than a 
magnificent show place. Saddened, and 
just a bit heartsick, you took your way to 
the Abbey—surely here one might find 
that “profound and mysterious awe” 
which Washington Irving attributed to 
“the spaciousness and gloom of this vast 
edifice.” 
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Poets’ Corner, Westminster Abbey 


Longfellow in the foreground 


But your search was in vain. At the 
very doorway your patronage was be- 
spoken by the picture postcard vendor ; 
within, you found yourself in the midst of 
a great concourse, vast, moving, instinct 
with life, agog with curiosity; no humble 
worshippers these, come to commune with 
the Divine; not even hero-worshippers 
come in quest of monuments erected to 
the world’s great ones; tourists, for the 
greater part, hugging Baedekers to their 
hearts, or scanning the pages of guide- 
books with a fanatic ferocity. 

This, then, is the atmosphere of the 
Abbey—that holy place which Saint Peter 
himself is supposed to have dedicated ; that 
mighty heaping up of architectural splen- 
dor, whose wide sweeps of arches have all 
the grace of massive oaken branches; in 
the shadows and spaces of whose lofty 
vaulted roofs angel bands might surely 
congregate to swell the splendid organ 
melodies that echo through their vastness. 

True, service in Westminster Abbey is 
impressive, duly imposing ; but what spirit 
in a silence forced, an awe insisted upon? 
The last word of the service over, and 
once more the everlasting hum of mingled 
voices, the thud of thousands of footsteps, 
the busy passing backward and forward 
of comments and criticisms, trite, unfeel- 
ing, ill considered, the unappreciative 
small-talk of ignorance that poses for 


something infinitely better and more im- 
portant. 

This then is Britain’s Valhalla. ‘This is. 
the place where most of the greatest of 
the English poets, from Chaucer and Spen- 
ser to Browning and Alfred Tennyson, 
sleep the last sleep. Here are the accu- 
mulated tombs of kings and queens and 
princes and noblemen, from Edward the 
Confessor to Victoria. 

Warriors, statesmen, historians, drama- 
tists, novelists and actors—all have a place ; 
until interment for a prominent English- 
man elsewhere than in the Abbey has come 
to be a distinction. St. Paul’s and \West- 
minster quarreled over Nelson’s body. He 
was buried in St. Paul’s—whereupon the 
Abbey authorities added to their collection 
of effigies a popular Nelson figure, and 
decked it out in clothes worn by the Ad- 
miral at Trafalgar. It costs sixpence to 
see this wax figure; it has cast the tomb 
at St. Paul’s into the shade. 

Ben Jonson pleaded for just twelve 
inches by twelve of space in the Abbey for 
his grave. They buried him upright, so 
as not to exceed that space. Yet no spot 
in Westminster to-day stirs up a more 
heartfelt admiration than does that simple 
square slab on which was inscribed Sir 
William Davenant’s unique but immortal 
tribute: “O rare Ben Jonson!” What 
need to erect a medallion in the Poets” 
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Corner? Was not this monument enough 
and more pregnant with meaning? 

Overcrowdedness explains much of the 
disappointment that one encounters in 
Westminster Abbey—overcrowdedness and 
a much-needed renovation. Prosaic terms 
these for the edifice that has inspired men 
like Addison and Irving to burst almost 
into lyric praise of it. But Addison and 
Irving both lived before the days of the 
“American tourist peril,’ and before those 
days when so universally capital began to 
be made out of ail historic landmarks and 
places and points of historic and literary 
interest. 

One can almost picture the second-hand 
dealer standing in the North Transept of 
the Abbey proclaiming his wares: “A 
monument to Lord Chatham! Sell it 
cheap! ‘There are better ones more re- 
cently arrived; room must be made for 
them!” 

In the Poets’ Corner, no sense of fit- 
ness has been observed in the arrangement. 
Busts and medallions are scattered about 
promiscuously; some of them signify 
tombs ; many are there merely as marks of 
commemoration. In the floors are the 
tablets that cover the burial places of 
Browning, Dickens, Dr. Johnson, Handel, 
Garrick, ‘Tennyson and Macaulay, and 





Poets’ Corner, Westminster Abbey 


A copy of the Chantry bust of Scott in the left foreground, Addison's statue at the extreme right 











many, many more. The crowds surge 
over them with casual comment: “Here’s 
Browning! Here’s Tennyson! See what 
a small slab Henry Irving has!” Poor 
Chaucer is thrown into insignificance; a 
Shakespeare statue that is wholly super- 
fluous fills a large space, and a variety of 
portrait busts and lesser monuments that 
mean little in this place confuse the mind 
and blur the impressions that a more 
orderly array would naturally make. 

You enter the chapels. Dust, dirt, 
dinginess; pasteboard signs rudely let- 
tered ; incongruous monuments that mark 
the interment of a long line of nobles who 
mean nothing in the nation’s history. The 
older coronation chair stands in the Chapel 
of Edward the Confessor, lost almost 
to view among the shadows; Edward the 
Confessor’s tomb reminds one of a gypsy’s 
worn and tattered tent. An example this 
of the same kind of forced, unnatural sen- 
timent that keeps a scrap of dirty blanket, 
four inches square, on the bed of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, in Holyrood Palace, and 
causes it to be pointed out as a bit of a 
blanket the Scotch queen used. 

Nothing in Westminster Abbey is more 
beautiful than the Chapel of King Henry 
VII. Yet I have seen that chapel in a 
state of untidiness and general upheaval 
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that left only round tables and bottles to plate those marvels of chiseled patterns, 
the imagination to picture it as a concert those poets’ dreams made real in stone. 

hall after the performance is over, or a There are times, doubtless many of 
French café after an evening of hilarity. 
What if the choir-stalls are superbly 
carved in rich, dark oak; what if each 
seat does bear in brass the coat-of-arms 
of that particular Knight of the Bath to 
whose occupation it is sacred; here indeed 
is “pomp of architecture, and the elaborate 
beauty of sculptured detail. . . . Stone 
seems, by the cunning labor of the chisel, 
















Shrine of St. Edward the Confessor 














Westminster Abbey 


The West Towers of the Abbey 


i% ‘ ° 

to have been robbed of its weight and 

lj density, suspended aloft, as if by magic, i 
i and the fretted roof achieved with the 


wonderful minuteness and airy security of 
a cobweb.”* 

But one needs a restful atmosphere, an 
environment of peace and reverential awe 
in which to examine and appreciate this 
F sculptured beauty, these carven wonders. 
i Demolished by fire, worn away by wind 
and storm Melrose Abbey may be, yet in 
its silent shadows one’s heart is lifted up 
in a strange exaltation, one’s perceptions 
of the finer beauties of architecture are 
quickened; we stand in awe and contem- 
: —___—_— Tomb of Henry VII 
Chapel of Henry VII, Westminster Abbey 








*Washington Irving. 
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them, when the tourist hordes have winged 
their way homeward, and the patriotic 
Englishman is otherwise occupied, that the 
Abbey is left to a peaceful contemplation 
of its agedness. At such times we may 
reflect, with Addison: 

When I see kings lying beside those who de- 
posed them, when I consider rival wits placed 
side by side, or the holy men who divided the 
world with their contests and disputes, I reflect 


with sorrow and astonishment on the little com- 
petitions, factions, and debates of mankind. 


Perhaps in some one of these seasons 
Westminster Abbey will be subjected to 
such a house-cleaning as is needed, and 
once again the grandeur and splendor of 
a beautiful temple, with its wealth of senti- 
ment residing in those histories and per- 
sonalities which it so vividly recalls, will 


gain power over the spirit of curiosity and 
commercialism now so prominent, and the 
“great quiet” of a place holy and sanctified 
will be restored, as well.as its furnishings 
renovated and renewed. Perhaps, just as 
the Abbey authorities awoke to the fact, 
some years ago, that the wax effigies of 
Elizabeth and her companions in “effigy- 
dom” ought to be tricked out anew, they 
will one day realize that fewer monuments 
and a better and more orderly arrange- 
ment of them, some fresh paint and a few 
brass signboards, will do more to uphold 
the prestige of the great pile they love 
than any catering to random whims in the 
matter of new and additional monuments, 
or suchlike resorts as that of providing 
figures in wax to make up for a deficiency 
in tombs of popular heroes. 
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HE intimacy, the sisterhood, 
the perfect correlation of the 
arts have seldom been so prac- 
tically and picturesquely dem- 
onstrated as in the instance of 

one gifted sculptor (himself a literary per- 
sonage) molding into imperishable form 
the likenesses of the world’s foremost poets. 
This is what has happened in the case of 
William Ordway Partridge, who, more 
successfully, perhaps, than any other 
wielder of spatula and chisel has given 
us in bronze and marble a series of por- 
traits of our most cherished singers in 
poesy. Although Mr. Partridge has 
achieved many things bigger in conception, 
nobler in execution, loftier in inspiration, 
none of his work, I venture to say, has 
for the popular mind a subtler and more 
lasting charm than his series of intimate 
dlelineations of the features of Dante, 
Shakespeare, Homer of ancient days, of 
Byron, Shelley and Tennyson in a later 
day, and of Edwin Markham in our own 
hour. The notable fact about this little 
gallery of literary portraits in the round 
is their brave departure from accepted and 
perhaps too formal ideals, their winning, 
human quality of personal familiarity. 
One feels inevitably in looking upon this 
sculptor’s bust of Tennyson, for example, 


Homer Reciting to Greek Youths 


A Sculptor of Poets 


William Ordway Partridge 


By Perriton Maxwell 





that here is the man as he was, the man 
plus the poet, but first of all the man. 
This is the Tennyson of Maud, of Enoch 
Arden, the Tennyson above all of Locksley 
Hall and In Memoriam. Never does the 
sculptor strive for the heroic pose, the 
theatric tilt of head which mars so many 
sculptures of the world’s elect. 

The note of sincerity is pronounced, 
definite, real, in Mr. Partridge’s more am- 
bitious products, and he has sacrificed none 
of this admirable quality in presenting the 
poet series. His Dante is not the glori- 
fied Florentine which has been given us 
in a thousand and one varying sculptures 
and canvases. Here we have what appeals 
to our reason as a true picture of Dante 
shorn of self-consciousness, the poet car- 
ried away from himself and his surround- 
ings on the wings of his own inspired song, 
unconscious even, for the moment, of the 
wrapt presence of “the lady of his heart, 
3eatrice,’ who, but for the genius of her 
platonic lover, would have remained in 
history as obscure as any maid-servant of 
her father’s household. In his treatment 
of Dante, Mr. Partridge has essayed the 
decorative, and has set his chief figure at 
one end of a semicircle, with Beatrice and 
two companions at the other end. But in 
extending his portraiture to include three 
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other figures the sculptor has taken away 
none of the interest inhering in the like- 
ness of Dante, nor has he slighted in any 
degree the care and accuracy of linea- 
ments one naturally expects to find-in so 
simple a composition. 

The same decorative design has been 
carried out in Mr. Partridge’s conception 
of Homer as in the Dante group, only 


William Ordway Partridge 


here is an audience of young men listen- 
ing to the bard’s soul-stirring lays. Even 
in his portrait of old Homer one feels that 
the sculptor has made him human, that, 
mythical man though he be, he must have 
looked like this had he lived and sung in 
those far days when the Jliad and Odyssey 
were new on the air and the race believed 
in gods and poetry, and went into battle 
for a woman's smile and favor. One 
feels the stir of the old man’s in 
studying Mr. Partridge’s piece; one’s 
heart goes out in kinship to the youths who 
listen tense and spellbound to the bearded 
singer’s story of great wars and giant war- 
riors. It is something to have put into 
tangible form such a bit of realism built 
out of pure dream stuff. 
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But this may be accounted for more 
easily than would be the case with any 
other sculptor, for Mr. Partridge is him- 
self a poet; not in the sense that all good 
artists are poets, but in the actual, literal 
meaning of the title; he is a poet whose 
verses have won for him a recognition 
apart from his sculptures. Indeed, there 
are few among present-day sculptors who 
may boast a versatility equal to that of 
William Ordway Partridge. He writes in 
limpid verse and no less limpid prose; he 
has written a standard work on the tech- 
nique of sculpture and a volume on rt 
for America; he has a novel to his credit, 
The Angel of Clay, which, if it did not 
prove one of “the six best sellers,” had 
merits high above the average fictional 
output; his study of Nathan Hale, The 
Ideal Patriot, is a solid and scrupulously 
studied piece of biography ; ; and finally, he 
is a member of the Fifth New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry (better known as _ the 
fighting Duryee Zouaves) and a lecturer 
on social science and philosophy. 

At forty-six here a man who has 
made so much of himself that he could 
die to-morrow and leave a place among 
those of his period as securely established 
as any one in the public eye at this writ- 
ing. Briefly, his history is this: born in 
Paris, France (of American parents), 
April 11, 1861, he eventually became a 
student at Columbia College and then a 
sculpture pupil in Rome, Florence and 
Paris. After the passing of some diligent 
and fruitful years he attained, in addition 
to his sculpture commissions, the profes- 
sorship of Fine Arts at Columbia Univer- 
sity, and was a lecturer before the Na- 
tional Social Science Association, the Con- 
cord School of Philosophy and the Brook- 
lyn Institute. He has done some twelve 
large publicly displayed and widely scat- 
tered statues, busts and memorials, 
of these stirringly heroic, forceful, largely 
modeled. He has, as part of his 
record, innumerable small bronzes—the 
minor things a sculptor does, not so much 
for what they may bring him in the com- 
mercial sense, as for the unalloyed pleas- 
ure they afford him in the doing. And yet 
in ‘the face of all his accompli ishments the 
present writer, at least, admires most the 
sculptor’s portraits of the poets. They 
show, I think, more clearly than any other 
work of his artist’s hand a keener percep- 
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tion of character, a closer understanding of 
the passing moods of the literary mind— 
the literary mind from Shakespeare to 
Markham. 

There is a masculine ruggedness in the 
technique of these portraits which pleases 
mightily and which seems to belong wholly 
to these men of letters, even to so delicate 
a physical structure as that of Shelley. 
Mr. Partridge’s Byron is the dashing,. im- 
petuous, brilliant, proud and at times im- 
possible Byron whom we now know and 
may accept at his true worth. The Shake- 
speare likeness is Shakespeare at the 
zenith of his fame and powers, the Shake- 
speare we would have chosen to know in 
the flesh and whom we would have liked 
to watch at his work behind the scenes or 
at rehearsal in the Globe Theatre of gray 
old London. 

His bust of Mr. Markham is so true to 
the life that one almost waits in its pres- 
ence for the amiable roll of the poet’s 
voice or hearkens for that hearty outburst 





of laughter, half boyish, half sad, which 
makes friends for its owner at the sound 
of it. But the sculptor here has given us 
the Markham of deep thought, of self-con- 
centration; the Markham that recently 
laid aside for a season the pipes o’ Pan 
to take up the bludgeon of fact-telling 
prose in a strong, good fight for the child- 
slaves of the nation. No one could look 
upon this bust of the author of “The Man 
with a Hoe,” and not read him as at once 
a character of beautiful simplicity, of 
splendid faith in his fellows, but of iron 
will and granite determination, and a for- 
midable foe in any battle, physical or with 
quills and ink pot. 

Whatever estimate the public or the 
sculptor himself may place upon these 
portraits intime they must remain, for the 
present at least, the best that sculpture af- 
fords in the way of strongly individual 
presentments of the world’s most valiant, 
best-beloved masters of living verse. 





Dante 
By William Ordway Partridge 


Butterflies and Thoughts 


By Dorothea Robins 





Butterflies on golden wings 


SLLUE clouds and summer winds, 
Awhile ago I held one fast, 


Ss? 


But now, it’s slipped beyond my grasp, 


And like my thoughts has traveled high 


To flutter golden in the sky. 











The Death of Apollo 


By Julia Hall Bartholomew 




















UITE gone the golden age so glorious, 
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The happy time forever passed away, 
Bright days when gods on Mount Olympus dwelt, 
And reigned o’er all the earth with joyous sway. 


Men had denied obedience to gods, 

And they were wanderers throughout the lands ; 
No food was offered for their nourishment, 

Nor nectar brought by Ganymede’s hands. 


Then brave Apollo, turned a shepherd lad, 
Reclined himself upon the hillsides green, 

While lays he sang to charm the dullest ear, 
Till by a cruel monk his form was seen. 


So the decree was passed that he should die. 

But he made plea, with words most true and strong, 
To play once more upon his lyre beloved, 

To sing from out his soul one last sweet song. 


With music on his lips the sun god died. 
His grace surpassing all, his beauty rare, 
And voice pathetic, full of melody, 
Won all who gazed upon his face so fair. 


So charmed the listening tender women hearts, 
And touched the depths of inmost souls in all, 
They deeply mourned in real grief for him, 
And tears abundant on the ground did fall. 


I’er since that time the land is blessed with bloom 
Of flowers tinted as with gold most true. 

A yellow flower grew where each warm tear 
Had fallen; a blossom of the sun’s own hue. 


To tell the story of Apollo’s grace 
The yellow flowers bloom on all the earth; 
To keep in memory his beauteous songs— 
*Twas from his golden voice they had their birth. 
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Mes. Kingsley’s New Serial Novel 

Mrs. Florence Morse Kingsley is writ- 
ing a story which is to run serially in 
“Appleton’s Magazine,” beginning with the 
January number. It is a story of the 
beautiful Queen Esther, and no one who 
has read Mrs. Kingsley’s Titus can fail to 
recall with what unusual charm Mrs. 
Kingsley treated her subject. The new 
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story will bear the title, The Star of Love, 
which is the Hebrew interpretation of 
Esther, and is sure to win this already well- 
known author additional friends. 


Una L. Silberrad 


Una Silberrad, author of The Good 
Comrade, has a new novel, Desire. Desire 
Quebell is a startling young creature, im- 





Perriton Maxwell 


Who writes the article this month on Partridge—Sculptor and Poet. 
known as an editor and journalist 


Mr. Maxwell is widely 
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pulsive and self-reliant, who finds nothing 
but delight in her change from “a lady of 
leisure” to “office clerk.” 

Miss Silberrad, owing to delicate health, 
has had an irregular and disjointed “edu- 
cation,” in the restricted sense of that 
word; but the dignity and the scope of her 
writings show that genius can fully také 


Anne Warner French 
Author of An Original Gentleman and The Panther, 
recently published. Mrs. French's first success 

was Tillie: A Mennonite Maid 
the place of drill. Eleven years ago she 
published her first novel, The Enchanter. 
Four years passed before she again ap- 
peared as a novelist, this time with The 
Lady. of Dreams. Since then her books 
that have been most favorably received are 
Curayl and The Good Comrade. 

Living now where she was born a little 
over thirty years ago—at Sunnycroft, 
Buckhurst Hill, in the county of Essex in 
FEngland—Miss Silberrad takes her recrea- 
tion much after the fashion of her English 
womankind. She walks a great deal and 
does fine needlework. It is also reported 
that she “digs”—though whether it is vege- 
tables or nuggets or clams, nobody seems 
to know. Indoors, when needlework or 
her own writing do not take up her time, 
she dabbles in law books and reads quaint 
volumes of Black Art. 


Mr. Peple’s Own Account of Himself 
Edward Peple gives the following ac- 
count of his life: 
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I was born in Richmond, Virginia, in the year 
eighteen hundred and—none of your business. 
My father, a Belgian, was an artist and a 
scholar, and served as naval officer in the Con- 
federacy. My mother’s maiden name was 
Lowndes, an old family well known in Virginia, 
Maryland and South Carolina, 

At an early age I developed measles and a 
taste for literature. Later I dropped the measles 
and stuck to literature, a choice, I am told, 
which was most unwise. 

I did not go to college, on account of finan- 
cial inconvenience; therefore, I appointed myself 
as my own corps of venerated professors, and 
graduated at the head of my class. 

I worked several years in a Richmond bank, 
then came to New York. There I was employed 
in an insurance office, and finally went with the 
American Bridge Company as an expert ac- 
countant. Meanwhile, my literary disease was 
progressing as rapidly as evenings, Sundays 
and holidays would permit. 

My first work consisted in several librettos 
for comic opera; but I never found a manager 
who was a big enough dunce to produce them, 


J. J. Bell 


Who has just published a new novel, Whither Thou 
Goest. It is reviewed in this number 


though I still have the manuscripts and am 
open to negotiations with the proper persons. 


My first book was A Broken Rosary, written 
from my play of the same name, which has not 
yet been presented. ‘This was followed by a 
play, The Prince Chap (now in its fourth sea- 
son), and a novel of the same name and story, 
which has enjoyed quite a flattering degree of 
popularity. I then, in collaboration with the 
Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady, wrote Richard 
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Joseph Conrad 


From a new photograph, 


the Brazen, after which I brought out a novel 
called Semiramis. This autumn I have put out 
The Spitfire. 

Recently, I was, in a measure, responsible for 
a play which was called by its managers (for 
some occult reason) The Love Route. It is still 
running. The next season I had still another 
play, The Silver Girl, which, from the length of 
its run, might have been called Several Weeks. 

I have also produced a one-act play called 
The Mallet’s Masterpiece, and a story of the 
same title. Also I have written quite a number 
of short stories for various magazines. As for 


Mr. Conrad’s latest book is The Point of Honor 


written but unproduced works, you wait! That 
is what I am doing myself, 

No, I will not give you my opinion on Ibsen, 
nor on the “Ethical Tendency of Dramatic Art 
in America”; but I do think that pet cats are 
perfectly delightful—stuffed. 


James Oliver Curwood 


James Oliver Curwood, author of The 


Wolf Hunters and The Courage of Cap- 
tain Plum, is one of the very few writers 
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who do not write entirely “from “imagina- 
tion,” but who have seen and experienced 
largely that which they describe. As he 
says, “though a man, I live in the joy of 
boys.” Years ago, when a bare-footed, 
tow-headed youngster on an Ohio farm, 
he had an enormous ambition born in him 
—an ambition to become either a pirate or 
a great hunter. He tried piracy first, and 
with a number of equally ambitious chums 


ii SAOLERS WELLS 
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HAMLET 
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Shakespeare at Sadler’s Wells 


An interesting cartoon from Punch of 1844, printed 
at the beginning of a Shakespearean revival, 
when Mrs. Warner and Mr. Phelps took 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre for the purpose 
of producing Shakespearean drama 


fitted up a fishing-boat on Lake Erie with 
a gas-pipe cannon, painted the skull and 
cross-bones on a sheet which floated at the 
masthead, and set sail with great hope. 
But the expedition came to a sudden and 
tragic end, for the pirates opened fire on a 
schooner, were captured, carried to the 
port of Sandusky, thirty miles away, and 
thence sent home. 

That ended Curwood’s piratical ambi- 
tions, and thenceforth he determined to be 
a great hunter. As a result he is writing 
for American boys to-day the most thrill- 
ing and truly descriptive books of adven- 
ture that have ever been given to them. 
Before devoting himself mostly to the big 
forests and plains, he wished to go to col- 


lege. But he had no money. So for two 
years he trapped and hunted on the Bad 
and Shiawasse Rivers, in Michigan, and 
earned enough to take him to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. In one season he caught 
eleven hundred muskrats and forty minks. 
After his college years the bigger things 
of life began to appear to him, and he went 
into newspaper work, first as a reporter, 
then as a special writer, after which he 
became assistant editor, and then editor of 
the special feature section of the Detroit 
“News-Tribune.” During these years he: 
did magazine work, and finally met with 
such success that he took up literary work 
alone, and from that day on began his: 
adventures in the almost unexplored! 
wildernesses of Northern Canada. For 
months at a time he buries himself in the 
vast, silent solitudes of the Hudson Bay 
country, accompanied only by his Indiam 
guides ; living on the meat he kills, study- 
ing wild beasts and birds, hunting and 


James Bryce 


A sketch by Colonel Saunderson, made for 
a book recently issued in England. 
A unique study of the British 
Ambassador at Washington 


trapping, and then returning to civiliza- 
tion to write his books for boys, and his 
novels. 

Mr. Curwood has what is conceded to 
be one of the finest collections of photo- 
graphs of wild animals in this country. He 
always carries a camera with him on his 
adventurous expeditions, and has photo- 
graphs of great game like moose, bears and 
lynxes, alive as well as dead, in traps, 
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swimming in lakes and rivers, and in the 
forests. He has but recently returned 
from his longest trail in the wilds, and is 
now at work upon the second of the series 
of books for boys of which The Wolf 
Hunters is the first. 


Prince Troubetzkoy a Novelist 


Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy was born in 
Italy, in 1864, of a Russian father and 
an American mother. Neither parent un- 
derstood the other’s language, so Trou- 
betzkoy in early youth learned the different 
tongues with which his parents chose to 
communicate with each other. From ear- 
liest boyhood he spoke French, German 
and Italian dialects with equal facility. 

There were three brothers born of this 
international marriage. ‘They were always 





Grace Donworth 


Author of Letters of Jennie Allen, a clever book 
noticed in this number 


intent on drawing, modeling and sculptur- 
ing, when they were still children. At 
nine years of age Troubetzkoy painted an 
oil portrait of himself, which was sent to 
the Academia di Brera, a gallery in Milan, 
where it was accepted. 

At the age of thirty he went to London 


incognito, because he desired to see what 


he could accomplish by going on his own 
merits, and without the factitious aid of 
lineage and social introductions. The nat- 
ural conclusion was that he had a hard 
time of it, but ultimately won out. 

His first considerable success was due 
to an article in “Blackwood’s Magazine” 
which called attention to Troubetzkoy’s oil 
painting of Gladstone, of which the critic 
thought so much that he compared it with 
that of Millais. ‘Troubetzkoy had painted 
this portrait during Gladstone’s famous 





Prince and Princess Troubetzkoy 


The Princess was Miss Amelie Rives before 
her marriage 


debate on Home Rule, and the sittings 
were frenzied and brief, being snatched 
from luncheons and similar frivolous en- 
gagements. ‘The critical article brought 
him recognition in London. After this he 
painted the Viceroy of India, Lady Eden, 
Lady Scarborough, Lady Cunard, Lady 
Anglesey, and numerous other people of 
equal prominence in England. 
Troubetzkoy’s painting of Lady Eden is 
somewhat famous in artists’ circles, as it 
was the cause of the famous Whistler 
row. Whistler had painted Lady Eden, 
and in some way caused the jealousy of 
her husband, Sir William Eden. ‘The re- 
sult was a case in France. Whistler, in an 
attempt to revenge himself, wrote a 
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pamphlet—his last—treating of the two 
portraits and the commotion they had 


caused. In imitation of The Gentle Art of 
Making Enemies, Whistler called his The 
Baronet and the Butterfly. 

Troubetzkoy met Amélie Rives, the 
novelist, in England, and came over to 
America to marry her—a year after she 
divorced her husband. It was ‘Troubetz- 
koy’s intention to return at once to London 
and continue his career. His wife's ill 
health and her love for Virginia compelled 
him to settle in America. He now leads 
more the life of a Southern gentleman 
than the life of a foreign nobleman. 

Troubetzkoy spent three winters in 
Washington, during which time he painted 
portraits of Justice Harlan, Mrs. Stillson- 
Hutchings, Senator Foraker’s son, Mr. 
Richardson and Countess Cassini. 

He stands something over six feet two 
inches, and is well proportioned. His 
ruddy skin shows the effect of an outdoor 
life. When in Italy, where he goes for a 
holiday each year and to study a bit, he 
devotes most of his time to sailing. He is 
a vegetarian. 

The Passer-by is ‘Troubetzkoy’s’ first 
published volume. He has taken to writ- 
ing because his interpretation of psychol- 
ogy, which he considers one of the chief 
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elements in portraiture, demanded some 
other form of expression in addition to 
that of the brush and canvas. For sev- 
eral years he tore up everything that he 
wrote. Amélie Rives, learning of this, 
exacted of him a promise that before he 
destroyed anything else he had written he 
would show it to her—hence The Passer- 


By. 


The Death of Charles Eliot Norton 

Charles Eliot Norton, professor of the 
history of art at Harvard from 1874 to 
1898, and famous the world over as a 
Dante scholar and translator, died on Oc- 
tober 21, 1908. Dr. Norton was born at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1827, was a 
graduate of Harvard, and had degrees 
from Columbia, Yale, and both Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities in England. 
Among his books are Considerations on 
Some Recent Social Theories, Historical 
Studies of Church Building in the Middle 
Ages, Notes on Travel and Study in Italy. 
He edited “The North American Review” 
from 1862 to 1868, The Letters of James 
Russell Lowell, Writings of George Wil- 
liam Curtis, Correspondence of Carlyle 
and Emerson, Reminiscences and Letters 
of Carlyle and Letters of John Ruskin. 
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Shakespeare Expelled from England 
From Punch, 1850 


Shakespearean Drama has not been without its vicissitudes in England, and this cartoon portrays one of 


the events of unpopularity 
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Book-plate for John Drew 


Book-plate for Mrs. Dryhurst 


Book-plate for Edith Craig 


Gordon Craig—Ex-Librist 


By Gardner Teall 


O attempt to say anything new 
about book-plates in them- 
selves is to assail the patience 
of a long-suffering people, 
who, in all the world of let- 

ters, have had little surcease from the 
bombardment of ideas about this much 
overworked branch of art and, while one 
is about it, truthfully, of commerce. That 
the fittest does not always survive is more 
true than the axiom, and so much that is 
unfit does survive that one may be excused 
in expressing the certain sort of satisfac- 
tion to be found in dwelling upon the 
merits of an old friend who wears well. 
That is why the book-plates which have 
been designed by Gordon Craig, son of 
Ellen Terry, deserve collective apprecia- 
tion; they may be old friends—many of 
them are new, however—but they wear 
well. I do not know of a single artist in 
black and white whose work is more dis- 
tinctly English than his, and if the indi- 
viduality shown in such work as that of 
William Nicholson or of James Pryde 
strongly influenced Gordon Craig’s ap- 
prenticeship to the graphic arts, he has 
gone beyond any of the directions of such 
masters, and the rapidity with which he 
whirls from one realm of striking origi- 
nality to another is astounding. You may 








not think this so apparent in his book-plate 
designs themselves; still, the character of 
the body of his work shows -you that they, 
in all their moods and fancies, delicate, or 
virile, would not have been possible in the 
versatility of expression which they show 
without the same genius for big things 
back of them. The book-plates of the 
ordinary designer are just that, book- 
plates and nothing more. Stupidly insipid 
and tiresomely turned-out little gems of 
nothingness, so exquisitely wrought often- 
times as to remind one of a pretty face 
without a soul, or brutally wrought into 
fantasies without fascination—both ex- 
tremes void of zsthetic values. 

All of Gordon Craig’s designs for book- 
plates were drawn on wood and engraved 
by his own hand—even printed by him. 
Thus each one is a work that has been 
conceived and executed by the same artist, 
a fact that should lend, at least in theory, 
perfection of expression. Even such little 
things as book-plates may be very impor- 
tant indices of one’s art abilities, and 
actually worth talking seriously about. 

Perhaps you will think the book-plates 
of John Drew rather a scratchy repre- 
sentation of the old Globe Theatre of 
Shakespeare’s time, and if you do, you 
can find your sort of solace in Edith 





Book-plates by Gordon 
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Craig’s, or that of James Corbet, or Lady 
Corbet, or the one designed for Gordon 
Craig’s little daughter Rosamund. Many 





‘*Me,’’ by Myself 
By Gordon Craig 


of these book-plates are theatrical plates, 
naturally, since Gordon Craig is himself 
an actor as well as an artist and a writer. 
The Winchlesea book-plate of Ellen Terry 
is so well known that it is not reproduced 
here again, these others being new. ‘Then 
there is the book-plate of Miss Marion 
Terry, and one designed for Mrs. Cora 
Urquhart Potter. There is not a more 
expressive diminutive design to be found 
anywhere than that of Mr. Martin Shaw, 
here reproduced. Indeed, the dramatic 
element is especially strong in all of Gor- 
don Craig’s work, though never trashily 
scenic. He, almost better than any other 
English draughtsman, best knows what not 
to put into a composition. The drawing 
of himself, “ME” is a good example of 
Gordon Craig’s dramatic disposition of 
i black and white. The little plate for Mrs. 
Dryhurst is a wonderful composition, 
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when you take into consideration the com- 
position of a whole hill-town placed in 





The Smaller Cut Shows Ellen 
Terry's Book-plate 


the area of a square inch without loss of 
space suggestion. The better known plate 
for Miss Black is also an excellent exam- 





Another Book-plate for Ellen Terry 


ple of this power of putting much into 
little without crowding, and where has 
balance been more perfectly maintained in 
book-plate design than in the book-plate 
for “K. D.”? 

These book-plates by Gordon Craig 
appeal immediately to one’s sensible 
zsthetic sense, in much the same manner 
that a beautifully printed page or a per- 
fectly designed font of type would, except 
that they go further and endow the object 
with both a human, and very often, a lit- 
erary interest. The measure of art is not 
an acre. 





The Literary Side of Opera 


By Joseph M. Rogers 


INCE Oscar Hammerstein pro- 
jected himself into the field of 
grand opera about three years ago, 
this form of entertainment has 
received an immense impetus 
throughout the country. Formerly, in 
adequate presentation, it was an institution 
of the greater cities, reserved largely for 
society and for the few who loved music 
so well for its own sake that they would 


Copyright by E. F. Foley 
Mme. Tetrazzini 


One of the most popular opera singers 


pay the price. Performances were some- 
times on a high scale of excellence. and 
often mediocre. Outside of New York 
there were no great organizations that 
managed to endure. Grand opera is ex- 
pensive, and was not made popular until 
Hammerstein defied tradition and shook 
up the dry bones by building two opera 
houses and giving the best productions 
ever seen in this country, including many 
novelties which the older established 
organizations had failed to present. 


New York now has more than twice as 
many performances of grand opera as for- 
merly, while in Philadelphia the increase 
is fivefold. And in both cities the artistic 
level of production is higher. Philadel- 
phia’s new opera house is the finest temple 
of song in the country, and in some re- 
spects the most satisfactory in the world. 

The notable increase of patrons of 
grand opera has included many quite un- 
familiar with its history and modern de- 
velopment. Most persons think of grand 
opera merely as a place where beautiful 
women and handsome men sing pleasing 
music in costume. The titillation of the 
ear is all that appeals to them after the 
eye is satisfied with cast and scenery. 
They have heard of “intellectual music,” 
but imagine it to be some sort of fad by 
Brahmins or Pharisees, and that it is 
synonymous with cacophony. This is far 


Copyright by the Mishkin Studio 
Miss Mary Garden 
In “ The Juggler of Notre Dame’ 


from the case. Musical beauty is always. 
musical beauty, but the best results follow 
when every faculty of enjoyment is satis- 
fied. That is the effort of the great com- 





The Literary Side of Opera 


posers of modern times, and they have 
succeeded or failed as they have met the 
standards set up. 

It was Wagner who first exemplified his 
own theory that in grand opera the poem, 
the singing rdles and the orchestral score 
were factors of equal importance which 
must be so treated as to make a complete 
unity. Even he did not quite accomplish 
the impossible, but he left a stamp on 
operatic composition that has affected all 
his successors—has almost left them en- 
slaved. Modern music of this kind is 


Copyright by the Mishkin Studio 
Charles Dalmores 


As Samson in “‘ Samson and Delilah”’ 


almost wholly descriptive, as contrasted 
with the earlier lyric drama, when an opera 
consisted of the thread of a story on which 
to hang florid arias, duets, quartettes, cho- 
ruses, etc. From Aéschylus to the present, 
grand opera has undergone many vicissi- 
tudes, and almost all of them have been 
exemplified within the last century. 
Greek tragedians made the music subordi- 
nate, but an essential part of the drama. 
Modern opera took its rise along with so 
many other revivified arts during the 
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Italian Renaissance. At first the opera was 
nothing but music provided for some ducal 
féte, and if there was any story at all it 
was based on some fairy tale or mytho- 
logical event. It was not until the nine- 
teenth century that a story from contempo- 
raneous life was made a very serious part 
of the work; even then always subordi- 
nate to the music and in form with no 
relation to it whatever. Thus, in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, Verdi and 
Rossini and Donizetti, with a lot of others, 
made the libretto a mere stalking horse for 


Copyright by the Mishkin Studio 
Charles Dalmores 
As Hoffmann in “ The Tales of Hoffmann” 
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their beautiful music. ‘They took stories 
wherever they could find them and cut 
them down to narrow limits, for it was 
only necessary in their minds that the peo- 
ple should have a general drift of the 
story. The famous sextette from “Lucia” 
is doubtless one of the most beautiful com- 
positions of the sort extant, but it gives 
not the slightest significance of the tragic 
words accompanying it: rather does it do 
the contrary. The story was taken from 
one of Walter Scott’s novels, but given in 
such tabloid form that the auditor must 
supply many gaps to make it convincing, 
or else ignore it altogether, after the man- 
ner of most modern opera-goers. 

Perhaps Gounod’s “Faust” was the ear- 
liest important use of great literature in 
an effective way for purposes of a libretto. 
Here we have the essential portions of the 
first part given with enough detail to carry 
the narrative all the way through, save that 
there is a lapsus between the two last acts 
which is only partially filled by Mar- 
guerite’s song in the dungeon. But this 
was a great step in advance and came be- 
fore the “Ring” of Wagner. Here also 
the music was more in consonance with the 
ideas expressed in the words of the singers, 
while the orchestral score was another aid 
to an understanding of the great drama. 

Since that day a good deal of literature 
has been drawn upon by operatic com- 
posers, and to-day it is imperative that the 
“book” be of a high quality. Verdi, un- 
discouraged by trouble over the use of 
“Ernani” as a_ revolutionary exponent, 
seized upon Dumas’ Dame aus Camelias, 
and we have “Traviata,” in which there is 
the skeleton of the story and little more 
but some florid music which women adore. 
Later he went to Shakespeare for 
“Otello,” his last and one of his greatest 
works. Bizet used Merrimee’s “Carmen” 
for the book of one of the most popular 
of operas. “Rigoletto” is taken from 
Hugo’s “Le Roi s’Amuse”; “Tosca” is 
boiled down from Sardou’s play, and the 
“Barber of Seville” is from the play by 
Beaumarchais, that staunch friend of the 
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United States during the war of the Revo- 
lution. 

We now come to more serious efforts at 
composition. ‘The libretto of “‘Pelléas and 
Mélisande” is by Maeterlinck, and upon it 
he bestowed his best talents. “The Jug- 
gler of Notre Dame” is from the short 
story by Anatole France—one of the few 
instances of elongation of a tale for 
operatic purposes. Charpentier wrote the 
libretto as well as the music of “Louise,” 
but “ia Bohéme,” one of the most popular 
of recent operas, is taken almost bodily 
from the story by Miirger. ‘The Tales of 
Hoffmann” is a peculiar compilation of 
stories by a noted German author who is 
made the operatic hero of them all. 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” is from a popular 
novel, while “Pagliacci” is singular in hav- 
ing been taken from an actual occurrence. 

It will be seen that modern opera is 
becoming more literary, in the sense that 
men of literary eminence are being drawn 
upon not simply as sources but as actual 
writers of librettos. Whether one likes 
“Twucia” better than “Thais,” or “Carmen” 
better than “Samson and Delilah,” it is cer- 
tain that there has been a great progress in 
the development of opera in all those di- 
rections which make for many-sided appre- 
ciation. ‘There is now an appeal to all 
those faculties that afford enjoyment. 
Not only is the cultured music lover satis- 
fied, but a dramatic element that makes 
for a clearer, more vivid interpretation of 
the “story” is introduced into the presenta- 
tion. ‘The opera is, in short, infused with 
human interest. And. Mr. Oscar Ham- 
merstein, in addition to great singers and 
excellent presentation dramatically, has de- 
veloped artistic effect and splendor in 
stage setting, which must afford delight to 
even the most fastidious theater-goer. 

Without doubt, this tendency to popu- 
larize opera is going to have a widespread 
effect among people generally, because it 
means a broader musical culture and a 
higher individual standard of appreciation 
for good music among the mass of the 
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The Modern Readers’ Chart 


Prepared by Elizabeth Carpenter 
From 300 to 600 A. D. 


HEN the fourth century 

opens, Rome still nominally 

rules the world; but disin- 

tegration has begun on all 

sides. Diocletian divided 
his rule and even subdivided the power of 
the Emperor, and when Constaritine the 
Great arrived, and reunited the scattered 
forces, his most significant step was the 
removal of his capitol from Rome to 
Byzantium—or Constantinople. After that 
less than a dozen emperors came and went, 
and Theodosius, dying in 395, bequeathed 
the Empire to his two sons, and Honorius 
was ruler of the West, while Arcadius gov- 
erned the East. From that day Byzantine 
story begins, and the Latinized peoples of 
the West grow gradually far apart from 
the Greek influence in the East. 

Rome has had her day; her proud pres- 
tige diminishes with every year; the sol- 
diers are supreme, and “to raise favorite 
generals to the purple, and then to murder 
them for the sake of the largesses which 
it was customary to receive in case of a 
new accession, was the favorite pastime of 
the troops.” 

Thus divided against itself, the Empire 
was an easy prey, and the captor was at 
hand. Again two powerful human forces 


met and mingled in Europe. One was the 
steadily rising strength of the Church, and 
the other was the arrival of the “Bar- 
barians” from the North. 

The names of great Emperors now give 
way to those of virile invaders: Attila, the 
Hun; Alaric; Genseric. 


All the rude, 





riotous forces of the unlettered North 
came crowding into the fertile lands of 
the South, and the first effect was rack, 
ruin and utter desolation. Rome was 
sacked in 410, and pillaged for fourteen 
days in 455; the stern Germanic tribes 
knew little and cared less about 


The glory that was Greece; 
The grandeur that was Rome. 


They had come, sword in hand, to fight 
out the battle of existence as they had 
known it on the Northern plains; wealth 
was ready plunder and luxury proper 
prey. 

The story of the entire sweep of time in 
the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries is 
that of the gradual assimilation of seem- 
ingly antipodal human ideals. With all 
his wickedness, the Latin man was culti- 
vated ; with all his crudeness, the Germanic 
man was progressive; the two best ele- 
ments in each group therefore gradually 
evolved the character and culture of mod- 
ern times; but it is a far cry from the 
first invasions of the Empire to the de- 
veloped nations of the West. 

The “Barbarians” were mostly Chris- 
tianized, after the fashion of the day, and 
the prevailing religion was now Christian ; 
Christian, that is, in word, scarcely to be 
claimed as Christian in deed, except among 
the few great souls who stood out against 
the fundamental cruelties of the hour. 

The Church, thriving under Constantine 
and his successors, grew and governed in 
many ways; slowly the doctrines of the 
time filtered through the minds of all the 
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mingling races, but, just as slowly, and 
just as surely, those doctrines took color 
from the soil through which they passed ; 
and before the Church was a generation 
old, within her very sanctuaries there were 
widely differing ethics, widely differing 
creeds. 

Then arose the great body of Christian 
literature; then there came to the fore the 
“Fathers,” the “Saints,”’ the Church Coun- 
cils; and also the disputes, the acrimonies, 


Roman Emperors 


Galerius, 305—31I. 
Licinius, 307—324. 
Constantine I, 306—337. 

(The Great. ) 
Constantius II, 337—361. 
Julian, “the Apostate,” 361—363. 
Valentinian, 364—375. 
Theodosius I, 392—395. 

(The Great.) 
Honorius, 395—423. 
Valentinian III, 425—455. 
Romulus Augustulus, 475—476. 


Byzantine Emperors 


Areadius, 395—408. 
Theodosius II, 408—450. 
Marcianus, 450—457. 
Leo I, 457—474. 
Zeno, 474—491. 
Anastatius, 491—518. 
Justin I, 518—527. 
Justinian I, 527—565. 
(The Great.) 
Justinian IT, 565—578. 
Tiberius Constantinus, 578—582. 
Maurice, 582—602. 


Kings of Italy 


Odoacer, 476—493. 

Theodoric (the Goth), 493—520. 

Clovis, King of the Franks, 481—5I1. 

Shapor II, King of Persia, 310—381. 

Alboin, King of the Lombards, 
561—573 (?). 
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and all the unlovely brood of human big- 
otries in full and unfettered sway. Then 
it was that the Christian forgot, at inter- 
vals, the love of goodness and took in its 
stead the political love of power. Then it 
was that Hypatia was so cruelly murdered, 
and all theological enemfes were so un- 
kindly dealt with. ‘Then it was that the 
Church at Rome gained her first prestige, 
and then it was that worldly success began 
to do for the Church militant about what 


Events 


Galerius grants free worship, 311. 

Constantine a Christian, 312. 

Pretorian Guard abolished, 312. 

Edict of Milan, 313. 

Christianity State Religion, 324. 

First Church Council, Nicia, 325. 

The Goths settle south of the Danube, 
370. 

Jerome founds Monasticism. 

The Empire divided, 395. 

Byzantine Era begins. 

Rome sacked by Goths, 410. 

Visigoths in Spain, 414. 

Carthage sacked by Vandals, 4309. 


The Empire Begins to Dissolve 


dattle of Chalons, 451. 
Rome pillaged 14 days, 455. 


Christianity and Barbarism 
Fuse in Europe, 470—600. 


Angles, Saxons and Jutes invade 
Britain, about 450. 
Battle of Soissons, 486. 


Byzantine Art Flourishes 
500 to 700 (about). 


Narses defeats the Ostrogoths, 553. 

“The Justinian Code” arranged. 

Saint Sophia built at Constantinople. 

Exarchs of Ravenna rule Italy. 

Byzantine Empire declines, 565—610. 

Lombards invade Italy, 568. 

Venice rises, 568. 

France disrupted by Brunhilda and 
Fredegonde, 575—613. 

Gregory the Great, Pope, 544—604. 





Educational 


it had done for the State military. And 
then it was that the era arrived which 
historians label “The Dark Ages.” 

In the political world, the dismembered 
Empire was given over to cohering forces 
which in time developed our modern na- 
tions. 

Wild and untutored as those Northern 
invaders were, there was in them a 
dynamic energy which alone could bring at 
last some semblance of order out of the 
surface chaos of the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies. Theodoric the Goeth in Italy, Clovis 
in France, and Alboin, the King of the 
Lombards, all had constructive genius. 
Well in the foreground are the unbridled 
women of the day. The terrible strife of 
Brunhilda and Fredegonde left their two 
kingdoms bathed in blood, but, even at the 
worst, there was at all times an evolving 
order, an embryonic State which steadily 
gained strength in the very midst of seem- 
ing confusion. 

As the sixth century moves along, By- 
zantine art and splendor attract the 
world, but, as in the case of Rome, disin- 
tegration is near at hand. The law, how- 


Celebrities 


Sylvester (Pope), 314—335. 
Arius, fl. 256—336. 

Aétius, d. 367. 

St. Cyril, 315( ?)—386. 
Rufinus, fl. 395—408. 
Alaric, d. 410. 

Hypatia, 317—415. 
Nestorius, 428—431. 
Celestine I ( Pope), 422—432. 
Cyril of Alexandria, d. 444. 
Attila, d. 453. 

Pulcheria, fl. 395—453. 

Leo the Great (Pope), 390—46r. 
Ricimer, d. 472. 

Genseric, d. 477. 

Fudocia, fl. 393—460. 
Proclus, 410—485. 
Anthemius, d. 534. 
Clothilde, 475—545. 
Theodora, 508—548. 
Belisarius, 505—565. 
Narses, d. 568. 

Fredegonde, 545—596. 
Brunhilda, 550—613. 
Isidore of Seville, d. 6306. 
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ever, has its increasing dignity; the Jus- 
tinian Code tells of the coming sense of 
integrity ; and the Church, in spite of her 
many flaws, gathers herself together for 
the approaching test when she alone will 
have the power to hold in union the seeth- 
ing groups of dominant men each bent 
upon a personal and imperative rule. 

One after another, Britain, France and 
Germany energize themselves and cohere ; 
one after another, the civilizing peoples 
embrace Christianity; but the sects that 
arise are many, the diversities manifold. 

There is war everywhere; differing 
tongues; differing ethics; differing truths ; 
differing morals; differing beliefs—all 
crowded there upon the ruins of the 
Roman Empire and all face to face with 
the problem of readjusted life. It is little 
wonder that the Dark Age comes. And 
added to the almost irreconcilable antago- 
nisms of Greek and Latin, Goth and Van- 
dal, there comes upon the scene, as the 
sixth century closes, the Arabian prophet, 
Mohammed, and a new religion brings 
into the fermenting time still another 
people, still another problem. 


Literature, Art, Etc. 


Lactantius, fl. 301—330. 
Eusebius of Cesarea, fl. 260—340. 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, d. 342. 
Basil the Great, d. 379. 

Ulfilas, 311—381. 

Gregory Nanianzen, d. 390. 
Gregory of Nyassa, fl. 360—394. 
Ausonius, fl. 310—394. 
Athanasius, 296—373(?). 
Vigilantius, about 395. 
Ambrose, 340—397(?). 
Jovinian, d. 406. 

St. Chrysostom, 347—407. 

St. Jerome, 345—430. 
Cassianus, fl. 360—435. 

St. Augustine, 375—450( ?). 
Theodoret, 393—457. 

St. Simon Stylites, d. 459. 
Boethius, 470—524. 

St. Benedict, 480—542. 
Trebonianus, d. 545. 
Cassiodorus, 490—580 (about). 
Gregory of Tours, d. 594. 
Mohammed, 570—632. 





THE DAY’S TRANSITION 


By Chartotte Williams Hazlewood 


Fe OF TLY the twilight enfolding 
S Kisseth the robe of the day, 
While the stars all unseen are beholding 
And soon will night’s summons obey. 


For the beautiful day is gliding 
Into the changeless past. 

Say not of its soul unabiding 
It dieth; it doth not last. 


It hath but vanished, stealing 
Away to the unseen shore; 

While the beautiful wealth of its feeling 
Liveth in memory’s store. 


Of all of our joys the surest 
Are those we really have known; 
And of all of our love the purest 
Is what will dear memory own. 


WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 
By W. G. Tinckom-Fernandez 


VY AltANT in fustian, be our gallant phrase 
Of him who gladly sang Youth’s lunar song, 
Who bravely sought to banish pain and wrong 
And murk from out Life’s pleasant garland ways. 
Ah, sad unspeakably, those clouded days, 
How slowly marched the hours of pain along, 
Till elfin Lewis came with books—then strong 
And bright the face beneath his sunless bays! 


Into the night he went, whose love and hate 
Supremely burned, whose lion-heart became 
The dauntless soul that yearned the great Unknown. 
Thus let us fight and pass, and may some late 
Lark sing us, too, beyond the sunset flame, 
When it is night, and we are weary grown! 
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Septimus* 

R. LOCKE has done such 
admirable work in fiction 
that one naturally expected 
a treat in this new novel. 
And Septimus is in many 

ways a fresh and enlivening narrative. Its 
promise is, however, better than its fulfil- 
ment ; a little more of Septimus and a little 
less of Sypher in the closing chapters 
would have contributed to a more pro- 
nounced greztness. 

Septimus is a fool, and it takes some- 
thing of a genius to create a fool. Septi- 
mus is also a genius, and to portray genius 
successfully is to evince a like quality. 
Septimus met Zora—a young English 
widow seeking after “life” on the Conti- 
nent—at Monte Carlo. An insignificant 
episode threw them together. Septimus 
began to talk about guns, and finally Zora 
discovered that he was an inventor. This 
was the beginning of a long and interest- 
ing friendship. 

Meanwhile appears on the scene Clem 
Sypher, of Sypher’s Cure, a big, hearty 
man, whose part as a character in comic 
is so excellently conceived and executed 
that one wonders why Mr. Locke reduces 
him to so commonplace a level in the end. 
Clem adds a third to the unique couple, 
and all three return to Zora’s home town. 

So far, the book is splendid. But now 
Emmy, Zora’s sister, and a dainty little 
actress, introduces tragedy—a rather worn- 
out kind of tragedy—into the story. Sep- 
timus is made to play a picturesquely 
chivalrous part, which culminates in his 
marriage with Emmy. From then on— 
with the exception of a few incidents—the 
book moves on an everyday plane, and 


*Septimus. By W. J. Locke. John Lane 
Company. 


finishes with a most ordinary romance in- 
volving Zora and Sypher and the ruin of 
Sypher’s Cure. 

Mr. Locke could not write other than 
well, and his clever character sketches, his 
flashes of wit and his original touches make 
this one of the most important of the newer 
novels. 


An Immortal Soul* 

This book will appeal absorbingly to the 
growing number of readers who are inter- 
ested in psychic phenomena. The heroine, 
who possesses the name of Enid Nest 
Vivian, is a feminine “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde,” and has undoubted attraction in 
both personalities. As Nest Vivian, a deli- 
cate young schoolgirl of unusual spiritual 
refinement, she appears in the opening 
chapter, where she meets Sir Rawlin Stan- 
tor, a distinguished statesman, who has 
returned to England after an absence of 
several years. He is much attracted by 
her innocent grace, as is also the Reverend 
Barton, an earnest young clergyman who, 
despite his belief in the celibacy of the 
clergy, loses his heart to her while he is 
preparing her for confirmation. 

A sudden fit of unconsciousness results 
in her being taken immediately in charge 
by Dr. Thistlewood, a physician of inter- 
national scientific reputation, who has been 
in the neighborhood in order that he may 
watch over this special patient. A day or 
two later, Enid Vivian takes the place in 
her aunt’s household formerly occupied by 
Nest, and it is explained that they are half- 
sisters who are so antagonistic in tempera- 
ment that it is impossible for them to exist 
comfortably under the same roof, and the 
friends of the family are cautioned 
against even mentioning the name of Nest 
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to Enid. ‘The latter is the complete oppo- 
site of her “sister” in every particular. 
She is loud and masculine in her dress and 
conversation, goes in heavily for sports, 
and exhibits a cruelty of nature quite ap- 
palling. After several startling incidents, 
an automobile accident causes her uncon- 
sciousness, and a few days later, under 
the care of Dr. Thistlewood, Nest reap- 
pears upon the scene, prepared to take up 
her life from the very minute of the break 
caused by her sudden relapse into uncon- 
sciousness. As is inevitable, however; the 
secret cannot be kept, especially after the 
Rev. Barton makes a trip to Nice, Italy, 
formally to request from her father Nest 
Vivian’s hand in marriage. It falls to the 
lot of Dr. ‘Thistlewood, from whom the 
young minister has always held aloof be- 
cause of his atheistical tendencies, to ex- 
plain the situation to the young minister, 
which he does in a most considerate man- 
ner. In connection with this explanation 
he gives some interesting history of sim- 
ilar dual personalities, which will be of 
interest because of their scientific relation 
to psychic development. At first even the 
knowledge of her double character and 
life does not daunt the young clergyman, 
who is a strong believer in Divine aid, and, 
aside from his love for Nest, is desirous of 
saving her “immortal soul.” As a last 
resort, Dr. Thistlewood proves to him that 
in the personality of Enid Vivian this 
seemingly innocent young girl had perpe- 
trated a Scotch common-law marriage 
with a notorious crook, which would pre- 
vent her being the legal wife of another 
man. ‘The book practically ends here, for 
the cleryman accepts a call to a distant 
parish, and the student who has been inter- 
ested in the psychological problem is some- 
what disappointed that it is left unsolved. 


The Cradle of the Rose* 


“Rosehavel—the Cradle of the Rose”’— 
a Breton castle, with its interpretation, 
around which is woven a story of intense 
dramatic power—the old home of Lady 
Clanvowe, the heroine of the story, bought 
by the rich, wide-awake vulgarian, Dulac. 

Lady Clanvowe, the wife of a British 
diplomat who is sent on a secret mission 
to Thibet, revisits Brittany, her native land, 
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where the disintegration of France is visi- 
ble everywhere—with oppression, “asinine 
obstinacy and wilful prejudice” making of 
men slaves. She buys a castle, and uses her 
enormous wealth to free her people. ‘This 
many-sided woman, in an isolated region, 
with amazing confidence in herself, was 
naturally the center of the plot—when the 
people discover that she is one of them. 
Swiftly, as it develops, she is in the posi- 
tion of a feudal princess. While the story 
in places drags, and is broken by the long 
poems heading the chapters, there is no 
raking in the gutter, nothing slip-shod: 
with the fresh air blowing everywhere, and 
nothing common or unclean. ‘The local 
coloring is fine—and it is refreshing in this 
ill-balanced world to find such loyalty to 
the traditions of the race, the faithfulness 
and the habit of command, with hearty re- 
sponse from a_ simple, devoted folk. 
Throughout all the scenes the author shows 
the workings and the force of the con- 
spiracy. The hasty observer imagines a 
radical difference in the social extremi- 
ties, but we find here the elementary civic 
virtues, the devotion to country, traditions 
and its peoples the same. The alliances 
between nobles and people are brought 
out with sympathetic power. The free, 
proud homage on one side, met and an- 
swered by the earnest championship on the 
other, all work as one together. Hanvec, 
whose life was bound up in Chief, the 
hero, had the nose of a greyhound, ready 
to swoop down on all in which he was 
concerned. And the weird instinct of the 
Oriental who jealously guarded Lady 
Clanvowe is in fine contrast. ‘These are 
types worth studying. 

The story opens on the restless, the vast, 
the merciless sea, with its devouring weed. 
It ends with the betrayal of the conspiracy 
—the sea again as a destroyer, carrying 
down entangled in the cruel weed the two 
who marched ahead to save the people. 
What more terrible! What more absolute ! 
What more necessary fitly to end this dra- 
matic story? 


Helianthus* 
It is more than forty years since Under 
Two Flags appeared, and within that time 
its author has been one of the most popular 
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of English novelists, one of the most dis- 
approved, and one much ridiculed for her 
extravagance and certain other qualities. 
Then came a saner verdict—that with all 
her faults she possessed talent of a very 
high order. 

Helianthus, her last and_ unfinished 
work, was begun at least ten years before 
the author’s death. She intended it, prob- 
ably, to stand as her great work. It is 
planned on a large scale; the story is of 
international relations and great move- 
ments in Italy; the principal characters are 
the King, the Crown Prince and Princess 
and the younger brother, Prince Elim, the 
idol of the people. This young man is a 
dreamer, an artist and a philosopher, an 
heir to the throne, hampered by the soul 
of a Hamlet. ‘The dramatis persone in- 
clude imaginative portraits of the Kaiser, 
the Emperor Francis Joseph and others. 

The book as a whole has an astonishing 
vigor. Old readers of “Ouida” will enjoy 
it, and new ones will find it above the 
average novel of to-day. 


Rose- White Youth* 


been said that “Dolf Wyllarde 
sees life with clear eyes and puts down 
what she sees with a fearless pen.” Rose- 
White Youth bears out this statement, yet 
the reader must wonder why the author’s 
eyes should have searched the horizon so 
clearly for anything so seemingly inane as 
the plot of this story, or why she should 
have wasted her time in chronicling so 
purposeless a love story as this of a young 
girl. Robert Hichens’ verse to Rose-White 
Youth on the title-page is surely sweet, 
and sends a little tingle through one’s 
veins, but it bespeaks a dreamy, fanciful, 
charming bit of a life—if it is to go into 
prose—not a life that knows few smiles 
or sunshine, and at best a very ordinary 
“prince in a prosy tale.” The author had 
more opportunities for grace and beauty, 
and even strength, than she knew. 
Rose-White Youth gives us a heroine of 
fifteen, a schoolgirl who returns to her 
English home on an unexpected vacation 
caused by an epidemic of chicken-pox. 
Several boys—one in particular—have 
pleased her fancy as possible suitors, and 
of course she has established within her 
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mind and heart the exact counterpart of 
the hero when he shall come. This coun- 
terpart is pleasant company, and quite all 
that is necessary until she becomes better 
acquainted with a visitor whom she finds 
at her home, a Captain Rugby, a man of 
means, education, travel, and, above all, of 
years. In the book, of course, it is inevi- 
table that the two should become enamored 
of each other. Through a deceitful sister- 
in-law, however, an estrangement comes 
about, which causes an abnormal ending 
to Rose-White Youth. 

What mission the book has it is hard to 
tell. It may have none. It sets forth 
justly family relations existing in many 
homes, and with some accuracy develops 
the emotional nature of a young girl. The 
foolish sentimentality of a man of years is 
also true to life, and to be deplored as it 
arouses thoughts and sensations within the 
child that should be kept far from her. 
But even these considerations, as they are 
developed here, for either young or old 
prove fruitless and purposeless. 


Miss Fallowfield’s Fortune* 

The vicissitudes of this fortune make a 
most interesting story. Incidentally they 
lead to a touching and wholly absorbing 
love story. If Miss Fallowfield had not 
married an impecunious clergyman with 
an artistic son, and if the bride and bride- 
groom had not undertaken to go to Aus- 
tralia on their honeymoon, the fortune 
would have gone its commonplace way. 
Or if Miss Fallowfield had been more 
careful about making her will, the events 
of the tale would never have been. But a 
storm that wrecked their vessel was re- 
sponsible for the questions that arose as to 
whether Miss Fallowfield’s stepson or her 
niece, who was in love with the stepson, 
should inherit the fortune when the word 
came that the husband and wife were lost. 
Had the two young people settled down 
and married, all would have been well; but 
the stepson was an architect with poetical 
dreams, and, given the fortune, he wanted 
to build a beautiful refuge house for men. 

The niece, on the other hand, wished to 
erect an orphanage, that having been her 
aunt’s own plan. 
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The struggle culminates in the reap- 
pearance of Miss Fallowfield’s husband, 
who, it seems, was saved from the wreck, 
and the tale has a satisfactory and pleasant 
ending. 

Mrs. Fowler writes with distinction and 
no little charm. Her books always enter- 
tain, and in this case the work appeals de- 
cidedly to the more artistic tastes. 


Whither Thou Goest* 


Glasgow gives most of the scenes of this 
story by the author of Wee Macgregor. 
It is a modern, up-to-date bit of fiction, 
along more conventional lines than one has 
been led to expect Mr. Bell would take. 

The heroine is a charming girl, the 
daughter of a poor scholar, who proves to 
have been exceedingly wealthy—to the 
astonishment of those who survive him. 
His daughter inherits everything, and goes 
out to see the world. In Glasgow she 
meets a young man who attracts her, and 
after a while they become engaged. Then 
she discovers that he had declared his in- 
tention of winning her for the sake of her 
money, which he needed in upholding his 
business. As a result she breaks her en- 
gagement, and, practically heartbroken, 
travels on the Continent with a companion. 
It is some time before she finds out that 
her lover is not the monster she fears him 
to be, but when she does find it out she 
naturally forgives him. 

There is a variety of elements in the 
tale; for a Scotch novel it has a rather un- 
usual view of character, the “society” note 
being strong. We are used to the Scotch 
peasant ; this city-bred type is new. How- 
ever, it is a clever story, and an admirable 
character study, with no. little of moral 
force to give it weight and substance. For 
a writer so young, Mr. Bell shows a re- 
markable versatility. 


The Red Mouset 


This is a rather clever study of the re- 
generation of a New York society man, 
who is accused of murder and convicted, 
but through some mysterious power, not 
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leased. ‘To save him, his wife. has sacri- 
ficed her whole fortune, and they have to 
begin life again in an East Side tenement. 

The man is a reprobate; he will not 
work, and he does drink—the poor wife 
has a struggle that almost kills her. Finally 
she has to be taken to a hospital, so ill 
does she become, and then at last the hus- 
band’s manhood is aroused. 

From this point he starts out afresh; 
works as a laborer at a dollar and a half a 
day, and rises to the position of foreman. 
Concrete, as a building material, interests 
him; he goes in for reform in politics, and 
develops into a man of strong and noble 
purpose, whose accomplishment in the 
world is beginning to tell. 

In a few hours the mystery of his trial 
and release is cleared up; his wife’s for- 
tune is restored to her, and the reader is 
left to imagine the happy result. 


The Missioner* 


Mr. Oppenheim has an idealist for his 
hero in this newest tale—one of a group 
of young men who set out to preach the 
gospel of higher living. This particular 
young man meets with a variety of adven- 
tures, from the complications of which it 
requires all of Mr. Oppenheim’s best in- 
ventive powers to extricate him. 

The scenes are mostly in England, 
though they move to Monte Carlo while 
the hero indulges in a period of moral 
laxity—the result of an unfortunate love 
episode—but they return to England for 
the final settling of his destiny, when at 
last circumstances permit him to wed the 
woman of his heart. 

The book is better written than most of 
Mr. Oppenheim’s novels have been, though 
lately there has been a general improve- 
ment in his mode of expression. He is 
becoming more careful, less slipshod, while 
he evinces certain touches of originality 
that improve the character of his stories 
as a whole. On the other hand, the 
reader’s credulity is stretched to the utter- 
most point, Mr. Oppenheim having no 
mercy for the sceptical or the unimagina- 
tive. The Missioner will need to be taken 
on faith; if so taken it will prove a very 
diverting piece of fiction. 


*THE Missioner. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
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NE of the most successful 
courses of lectures of modern 
times is the Lyman Beecher 
Lectures at Yale University. 
These lectures are delivered 

annually, and are addressed to theological 
students on’ some phase of the Christian 
ministry. Many of the most distinguished 
clergymen of the country have been among 
the lecturers in the past. This year Presi- 
dent William Herbert Perry Faunce was 
the lecturer, and his theme was The Edu- 
cational Ideal in the Ministry. Dr. 
Faunce’s aim is to show that the relation 
of the two spheres of preacher and teacher 
is closer and more vital than has yet been 
recognized ; and that the educational con- 
ception of the ministry—though other 
ideals may be important and valuable— 
will be especially fruitful in our time. 
The titles of some of the lectures will indi- 
cate the scope and drift of the book—the 
place of the minister in modern life; the 
attitude of religious leaders toward new 
truth; the service of psychology; the rela- 
tion of the Church and the college. (‘The 
Macmillan Company. ) 
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In The Bible for Home and School it is 
intended to place the results of the best 
modern Biblical scholarship at the disposal 
of the general reader. ‘The results and 
not the processes of criticism are to be 
given in the notes. Whatever is assured 
by historical investigation will be fur- 
nished. The explanatory notes are to be 
brief, suited to the use of busy and hur- 
ried readers. Professor Shailer Matthews, 
of the Chicago University, is the general 
editor. ‘he volume on The Epistle to the 
Hebrews, just published, is by Professor 
Edgar J. Goodspeed. The introduction is 
full and careful. Dr. Goodspeed inclines 


to the opinion that Barnabas wrote the 
epistle. The notes are simple and brief. 
(The Macmillan Company. ) 


* 


There have been a great many com- 
mentaries and series of sermons on the 
Lord’s Prayer. Abba, Father, is a new 
book in this line. It is by Rev. Walter 
Lowrie, A. M. Mr. Lowrie says in his 
preface that acquaintance with a prayer 
that is used so much by all Christians is 
surely a part of the necessary erudition 
of a Christian man. The author’s definite 
aim is to illustrate the Lord’s Prayer by 
the experience of Jesus himself, as it is 
revealed in His teaching and life. Each 
petition and phrase is taken up and re- 
ceives careful consideration. Mr. Lowrie 
writes clearly, so that there will be no 
difficulty in understanding his explana- 
tions. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


Mr. S. D. Gordon has been writing a 
series of devotional books under the gen- 
eral designation of “Quiet Talks.” The 
newest of these is Ouiet Talks with World 
Winners. Mr. Gordon’s style is intense 
and picturesque. He appeals to the hearts 
of his readers. His books are illustrated 
not only by incidents of personal experi- 
ence, but by reference to human relations. 
Some of the stories Mr. Gordon tells are 
very impressive. For example, “A Human 
Picture of God,” in the first section of 
this book, is thrilling and most effective. 
The title of the book suggests that the 
great business of Christians and the 
Christian Church is to win the world of 
men and women for Jesus Christ. (A. C. 
Armstrong. ) * * x 


It is generally admitted that the great 
work of the Sunday-school at present and 
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in the immediate future is the training 
of teachers. The majority of Sunday- 
school teachers are unprofessional people, 
without technical or other training. ‘They 
are gathered from all callings and all con- 
ditions in life. Most of them have had no 
special preparation for teaching, and there- 
fore are not familiar with the science of 
pedagogy. Not always either are they as 
familiar with the Bible, the text-book for 
Sunday-schools, as they might be. A very 
important part of the work of Sunday- 
schools is therefore the better preparation 
of teachers. A number of books on 
teacher-training have been issued during 
recent years by different denominations. 
One of the latest of these is Training the 
Teacher, by a number of prominent Sun- 
day-school leaders. The work is up to 
date, as the men who have written on the 
various topics are men of acknowledged 
ability, like Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, Mr. 
Marion Lawrance, Dr. A. F. Schauffler 
and others. Those who are forming train- 
ing classes will find in this little volume 
much valuable help. (‘The Sunday School 
Times Company. ) 


In The Revelation of “The Things That 


3 


Are,” by Rev. Herbert H. Gowen, we 
have an exposition of the fourth and fifth 
chapters of Revelations. ‘The author pref- 
aces his exposition by a suggestive sylla- 
bus of the Apocalypse and then discusses 
more minutely the one section he has se- 
lected for analysis and treatment. ‘The 
little book will have special interest for 
those who desire to make a study of 
Revelations. x ok Ox 


One of the most popular new depart- 
ments of Sunday-school work is that of 
adult Bible classes. Formerly it was 
understood that Sunday-schools were for 
children of a young age. Now, however, 
the theory is that the whole church, adults 





as well as children, should be included in 
the Sunday-school. During the last few 
years a great movement has grown up in 
favor of organized Bible classes. On this 
line, the little volume by Marshall A. Hud- 
son, called The How Book, will be found 
suggestive and helpful. 


We are living in an age of conventions 
of almost every possible kind. The ques- 
tion of the entertainment of conventions, 
especially of a religious character, is oft- 
times a very serious one. Whether the 
convention comes invited or uninvited, 
those who are interested in it have a large 
responsibility laid upon them, in arranging 
for it, especially if the convention be a 
large one. Mr. Eugene C. Foster has pre- 
pared a little book called Conventions and 
How to Care for Them. The book con- 
tains suggestions which will be of great 
value to committees on arrangements, giv- 
ing them the best results out of past ex- 
periences in these important lines. (Sun- 
day School Times Company.) 


* 


Dr. George Matheson was a most pro- 
lific writer. His blindness seemed not to 
prove in any sense a handicap to him. 
His method of composition was not by dic- 
tation, but frequently by his own hand. 
He had a Braille of his own, in which he 
seems to have written much. This was 
rendered by his secretary into ordinary 
copy. Much of Dr. Matheson’s work was 
of a purely devotional character. Mes- 
sages of Hope consists of brief medita- 
tions from bits of Scripture. ‘These medi- 
tations, while simple and easily read, are 
yet fresh and by no means commonplace. 
The book will be interesting and helpful 
for those who like such a bit of reading to 
open or close the day. (A. C. Armstrong 
& Sons.) 





Biography and Historical Studies 


The Life of Aldrich* 
PEAKING generally and compara- 
tively, the lives of American poets 
and men of letters have been 
happy, and the life of Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, the story of which 
is here for the first time told at length by 
Mr. Ferris Greenslet, is no exception to 
the rule. To the subject of this book 
natural sorrows came in course, and he 
spent long, laborious years at the toilsome 
and often irksome tasks of an editor, as 
well as in the more congenial work of 
sedulously cultivating his talent and exer- 
cising his faculty as poet and man of let- 
ters. The narrowness of his means in 
early life was, too, at times an anxiety, 
a wholesome one perhaps—a spur to sus- 
tained effort. But, without forgetting any 
of these things, it certainly remains true 
that Fortune was kind to Aldrich, though 
it may also be concluded that, had the 
fickle goddess herself been less partial, 
his gifts, his undivided devotion to letters, 
and, indeed, the whole conduct of his life, 
would have won him a generous measure 
of both happiness and success. 

Aldrich was born in Portsmouth in 
1836; there much of his boyhood and 
early youth was spent; and thither in 
later years he returned again and again for 
rest and refreshment. A boy need have 
wished no pleasanter home than this old 
seaport, with the loveliest country about 
it, with its elm-shaded streets, and fine 
Colonial houses, its beautiful river and 
harbor, and the open sea beyond. To the 
charms of Portsmouth and the pleasures 
he had known there Aldrich was keenly 
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alive. He garnered in his Portsmouth days 
a wealth of memories of lovely scenes and 
boyhood delights—of schoolday pranks and 
mischief, of fishing and swimming and 
boating, of games and sports—and these 
he wove into his poetry and his prose, 
notably into the Story of a Bad Boy, and 
that exquisite descriptive historical sketch, 
An Old Town by the Sea, which so mar- 
velously catches the quaint and distinctive 
features of the place it describes, and of 
the sentiment that inheres in it. 

When in due season the question of 
whether or not Aldrich should be sent to 
Harvard came up, considerations con- 
nected with ways and means decided it in 
the negative. This decision was, in Mr. 
Greenslet’s view, a wise one. But, as it 
turned out, fate was to hold Aldrich for 
a quarter of a century to an editorial chair, 
and to make hard and wide reading next to 
impossible, and we incline to the opinion 
that four years of study under critical di- 
rection would have broadened Aldrich’s 
horizons and sympathies, which were, if 
the truth be told, none too wide, and might 
have left his work as a whole of a richer 
and more substantial texture. However, 
the decision was made, and an offer from 
a New York uncle, a Mr. Charles Frost, 
of a position in his counting-house was ac- 
cepted instead, and young Bailey—so the 
budding poet was familiarly called— 
became a member of his uncle’s house- 
hold. The youth was sensible, capable, 
and well-balanced, and acquitted himself 
creditably enough at his uncongenial tasks. 
A passion for books, and in particular for 
reading and writing poetry, had already, 
in his Portsmouth days, taken possession 
of the boy, and its manifestations were 
well in the eye of his uncle, who, success- 
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ful business man and whole-hearted Phil- 
istine as he was, extended a gruff tolera- 
tion to his young protégé’s dangerous 
obsession. Poems were turned out apace, 
and the beautiful Ballad of Baby Bell was 
written upon the back of his uncle’s bills 
of lading. The attitude of Aldrich’s 
patron toward his early literary efforts is 
well illustrated by that good man’s recep- 
tion of a bit of ‘information the boy one 
day brought to him to the effect that the 
editor of a New York magazine had paid 
him fifteen dollars for a poem. “Why,” 
he remarked, “don’t you send. the d—d 
fool one every day?” 

Aldrich remained between two and three 
years in his uncle’s business. Repeated 
small success in poetry then led him to the 
literary life, and for some years he held 
editorial positions on New York periodi- 
cals of a literary or popular kind. Mr. 
Greenslet is of the opinion, and rightly 
we think, that Aldrich was fortunate in 
beginning his literary career in New York 
rather than in Boston. In New York there 
was stimulus enough to literary effort, yet 
none of the metropolitan lights of letters 
and poetry were so bright as to dazzle a 
beginner. Aldrich’s muse was not robust, 
and in Boston he might perhaps have 
remained chilled and silent in the shadow 
of greater names and fames. 

In 1865 Aldrich was called to Boston 
to edit “Every Saturday” for J. R. Osgood, 
and the Hub and its neighborhood were to 
remain his home for the best part of the 
rest of his life. In 1881, on William 
Dean Howells’ abdication of the editorial 
chair of “The Atlantic,” he was chosen to 
take his place. He accepted, and so at- 
tained the most coveted and dignified posi- 
tion of the kind in this country. During 
the long course of his editorial years, in 
leisure hours, and in the intervals between 
changing tasks, he wrote most of the 
poems, the short stories, the novels, and 
the plays, which, whether considered from 
the point of view of quality or quantity, 
make no inconsiderable body of work. 

During these years, too, Aldrich met all 
the distinguished men of letters in New 
York and in New England, and the flower 
of them were his personal friends; his 
means increased as time went on, and 
made it possible for him to exercise the 
charming hospitality for which his house 
was famous; and finally, in 1897, a 


legacy to him, and one to each member of 
his family, from his old friend, Mr. Henry 
L,. Pierce, made him quite a free man, no 
longer dependent for a competency upon 
his editorial labors, or upon his pen. His 
domestic life was ideally happy, and his 
age was crowned with ease, and leisure, 
and success. One incident, belonging to 
the years of his “Atlantic” editorship, and 
left unmentioned by Mr. Greenslet, is cer- 
tainly of sufficient importance to have had. 
a place in this biography, and may here be 
mentioned parenthetically. In the summer 
of 1885—such is the date given by Mr. 
Greenslet, though 1886 is the year named 
by Mr. Laurence Hutton,* who is author- 
ity for the account that follows—Mr. 
Aldrich was the guest of Mr. E. C. Bene- 
dict on a cruise in the latter’s yacht, the 
Oneida. Other guests were Booth, Barrett. 
Bispham and Hutton. During the cruise, 
the founding of a club, eventually to be 
organized as The Players, and of which 
Aldrich was to become a_ distinguished 
member, was discussed, and the name 
which that organization was destined to 
bear.was suggested by Aldrich himself. 

This book by Mr. Greenslet is a care- 
ful and admirably executed sketch rather 
than a finished picture: the background is. 
a little bare; and we draw from it but an 
imperfect impression of Aldrich’s circle— 
though the names of all those who com- 
prise it are named—of his friendships, of 
what his friends meant to him, and of 
what manner of men these friends were. 
Nor is the critical portion of the book, 
fine and discriminating and appreciative as. 
it is, very searching. Little effort is made, 
in the way of comparison or contrast, to 
indicate precisely Aldrich’s place among 
novelists and short-story tellers, or to 
assign his poetry its niche in the long his- 
tory of that “art in miniature,” which, for 
lack of a better name, may be called vers 
de société. 

But, when all is said, Mr. Greenslet’s 
biography is a competent and accomplished 
piece of work that leaves us with a full 
sense of the rare quality of Aldrich’s 
achievement, and makes us acquainted 
with a personality full of singular charm, 
grace, and distinction, and with a happy 
life, the steady and wntrousied pragren of 
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which along the way of its natural bent it 
is pleasant and cheering to contemplate. 
Horatio S. KRANS. 


Reminiscences of Lady Churchill* 


The Reminiscences of Lady Randolph 
Churchill are intimate enough to be inter- 
esting, but they stop short of indiscretion. 
She is an interesting person and has led 
an interesting life: two prime elements in 
the writing of an autobiography. An 
American girl, taught in France and 
spending her life in England, . Lady 
Churchill—now Mrs. Cornwallis-West— 
has seen the panorama of public and social 
life abroad from the vantage ground of a 
position high enough in importance to 
command a very wide prospect. Lord 
Randolph was a brilliant, unconventional 
and commanding figure in English political 
life, and came within sight of a really great 
position. With his ambitions his witty 
and fascinating wife was in full sympathy, 
while her keen observation, alert intelli- 
gence and entire self-possession enabled 
her to get the largest amount of enter- 
tainment and interest out of her social 
opportunities. She knew the London of 
the eighties well, and draws a striking con- 
trast between the social habit and manner 
of that time and the customs and ways of 
the new times and the new men and 
women. She saw the court life not only 
of England, but of Russia and Germany ; 
she knew many of the most conspicuous 
personages on the European stage; she 
traveled extensively; she had a prominent 
part in organizing the Primrose League; 
she was instrumental in equipping the hos- 
pital ship Maine for service in the South 
African War. She moved easily and open- 
eved through a very interesting. world, 
quick to see and tenacious to remember 
significant incidents, conversations and 
events. She has a delightful gift of wit 
and does not hide her light under a bushel ; 
her pages have a certain brilliancy, partly 
reflected from her own intelligence and 
partly from the brilliant society in which 
she moves. Her reminiscences have the 
incompleteness of memories which are en- 
tirely personal, but they also have the 
evidences and definiteness of impression 
which are the special qualities of personal 
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recollections. As a footnote to the formal 
history of the last thirty years, this volume 
will have value for future readers; as a 
record of the observations of a- brilliant 
and witty woman, it has present interest. 
HAMILTON WricHtT MABIFE. 


France in the Twentieth Century* 


The student in modern history and 
political economy will delight in a new 
book showing the conditions, political, 
moral and social, in modern France pre- 
sented in a concise and comprehensive 
manner by an English writer who lived in 
France until his majority, and who, hav- 
ing received his education in French 
schools, knows whereof he speaks. In his 
comparisons of conditions in France and 
other countries, chiefly Great Britain, Mr. 
George touches pointedly upon the most 
vital questions connected with the prog- 
ress of other nations. 

This last, however, is not the prime 
object of the author, who only desires a 
better understanding upon the part of the 
student public of the real qualities of the 
French nation, and there is no question 
but that the book will go far toward 
achieving this result, and that the careful, 
serious portrayal of facts “by one who 
knows” will lay low many preconceived 
ideas regarding the frivolous, immoral, 
volatile Frenchman as pictured in the 
popular drama and novel. 

After carefully giving the causes of the 
several disturbances in government that 
disrupted the French nation during the 
past century and a quarter, Mr. George 
emphatically denies that France has by 
nature the revolutionary spirit, although he 
admits that “They have an aptitude for 
revolution, not only the faculty of knowing 
what they suffer as a race, but also from 
what evils they suffer and the means that 
must be adopted if the equilibrium 
jeopardized by the arrogance of a man or 
a class is to be safeguarded.” 

The foundation of the present French 
government rests entirely upon “The 
Declaration of Rights of Man and of 
Citizen,” which was adopted in 1789, and 
Mr. George admits that it is distinctly 
traceable to the American Declaration of 
Independence of 1776. The short and 
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comprehensive constitution given in a sub- 
sequent chapter summarizes the basis of 
the French law. 

The ‘frequently reiterated idea _ that 
France is likely to revert to a monarchical 
form of government is refuted ably in the 
tables giving the votes at elections for the 
past five years, showing an increase of the 
Republican vote and a corresponding de- 
crease of all parties in any way affiliated 
with any “Royalist” tendency. ‘That the 
Republic of France is to stand will hardly 
be doubted by anyone who understands its 
growth in power during the last forty 
years. 

In an exceedingly conservative chapter 
upon “Church and State” is set forth the 
recent attitude of the French government 
toward the Roman Catholic Church, in a 
manner that must commend itself to an 
unbiased reader as being historically cor- 
rect, even though it unquestionably to an 
extent palliates the attitude of the govern- 
ment. The uncompromising attitude of 
the Church, demanding exemption from all 
civil law, could not be ignored by the State, 
even though the disastrous result of the 
clash in authority was to be of widespread- 
ing effect. While the movement against 
the Church is traced indirectly to the 
Dreyfus case, the later upheaval against 
militarism was its most direct factor. It 
came to light that the malcontent officers 
were devout Catholics and that the Church 
supported their contention against author- 
ity. The result of this conflict the author 
finds most regrettable, especially the in- 
crease in the spread of atheism and agnos- 
ticism in France, and for this he holds the 
Church largely responsible. 

In two interesting and concise chapters 
Socialism, codperation and labor unions 
are set forth. The labor conditions are 
carefully explained, and the reader is told 
that notwithstanding the prevalent idea, 
Socialism is not attractive to the French 
people, because of their intense love for the 
individual. The growth of Socialism in 
the country is due not to the tendency of 
the nation, but rather to the economic ad- 
vantages of some of its tenets, among 
which trade unionism and codperation are 
most directly felt. 

The fact that colonization is not thriv- 
ing under the present French government 
is admitted and explained on the ground 
that the home ties and advantages are too 
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strong in France to make emigration 
attractive. The population of the home 
country is not too great for its resources. 
A man is not likely to brave the hardships 
of emigration to a distant country, while 
he has a comfortable living in his own 
home and almost a certainty of succeeding 
his father in a small but effective liveli- 
hood. ‘The lack of desire for emigration 
is said to be largely due to the small birth- 
rate of the country, which is discussed by 
the author at some length in a succeeding 
chapter. After giving a number of state- 
ments for scientific consideration the 
author concludes : 


It is in great part owing to the low birthrate 
that France is one of the most prosperous coun- 
tries in the world. Small population makes for 
personal comfort. The terrible housing condi- 
tions of the British laboring class are unknown 
in France. Overcrowding, dangerous for 
parents, is fatal to the child. In France the 
smallness of the family effectually settles the 
question, 

As regards the land, small estates are not split 
up, but pass from father to son, the other chil- 
dren, if any, being provided for in cash, which 
enables them to provide their own holdings. 
Thus the people are not driven from their lands 
as they would be if their fathers indu!ged them- 
selves in the questionable luxury of the British 
agricultural laborers; viz., families ranging from 
eight to a dozen. 


The subject of education in modern 
France is comprehensively treated, as is 
also the drama, which, with music and art 
and literature, may be considered among 
the educational facilities of a country, as 
in France they are largely under govern- 
ment control. 

A chapter upon the French woman por- 
trays her as the thrifty, home-loving wife 
and mother instead of the over-laced, 
tightly-dressed gens chic type of the 
Parisienne, who no more represents her 
countrywomen than the woman of the 
“Newport Set” or the “London Upper 
Ten” portrays the typical American or 
English woman. ‘There is as yet little 
desire on the part of the French girls to 
“live their own lives,’ nor have they 
aspired noticeably to ousting men from 
their employment. It must be noticed in 
passing, however, that the more intellec- 
tual section of French women is extending 
the opportunities for their fellows. They 
have entered the medical profession to 
some degree, and since Mademoiselle 
Chauvin, with so much commotion, 
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recently gained admission to the French 
bar, the profession of law is open to 
women in France even to a greater extent 
than in England. 

Suffrage for women is yet undeveloped, 
though during the last few years agita- 
tions in the form of isolated meetings have 
begun and, according to Mr. George: 

It is not permissible to say that the demand 
will not grow insistent; it is in the nature of 
things that it should, and it must be obvious to 
the fair-minded observer that the women of all 
nations will u!timately obtain political equality 
with men, a position to which they are entitled. 
The time has not come yet to France because 
its women are still too individualistic. 

The French woman has, however, a 
stronger hold on the masculine race, be- 
cause she is socially indispensable to men, 
who do not seek society among their own 
sex and to whom the indifference of the 
stolid Briton to feminine society is incom- 
prehensible. For this reason club life in 
France is not strong. 

The marriage question is discussed at 
some length, with no very new argument 
for or against the marriage of conveni- 
ence, though to this is traced many of the 
attributes of the French nation. The 
question of morality is also skilfully han- 
dled, though with no especial novelty, pos- 
sibly because there is nothing new to be 
said upon the subject. 

Taking the book as a whole, it is a clear 
and concise presentation of present-day 
conditions and political problems, and its 
careful reading will result in much valu- 
able information. 


Rutn Norcross. 


Herculaneum* 


This sumptuous volume will interest 
every student of ancient art and culture. 
It has been prepared as an argument for 
the complete excavation of Herculaneum, 
and the authors have executed their task 
with an enthusiasm which will win the ad- 
miration of even casual readers. ‘The 
authors are well equipped for their work. 
Professor Waldstein is Slade Professor of 
Fine Arts in the University of Cambridge. 
He was formerly Director of the American 
School of Archeology, at Athens, and his 
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work in connection with the excavation of 
the Argive Herzum has given him an inter- 
national reputation in the department of 
antiquities. Mr. Shoobridge is a learned 
archeologist of Balliol College, Oxford, 
and his assistance has been cordially ac- 
knowledged by Professor Waldstein, to 
whom we owe the text of this volume. 
Apart from the high order of scholarship, 
the typographical features and the numer- 
ous and excellent illustrations call for 
notice and praise. There are ten plates in 
photogravure, one colored plate of a wall- 
painting (Theseus) and forty-eight half- 
tone plates, all of which represent the best 
of the bronzes, marbles and mural paint- 
ings thus far discovered at Herculaneum. 
Several maps of the site and its vicinity 
and an elaborate plan of the splendid Villa 
Suburbana will be found of material 
assistance in the perusal of the work. ‘The 
appendixes contain many interesting arti- 
cles and letters in reference to the pro- 
jected excavation, and a carefully com- 
piled bibliography, printed at the conclu- 
sion, will direct the student to all available 
sources of further and detailed informa- 
tion. 

According to Professor Waldstein, Her- 
culaneum, if thoroughly and scientifically 
excavated, will prove, in its yield of works 
of art and literature, the richest site of the 
ancient world. Athens, Rome, Delphi, 
Olympia and Alexandria were infinitely 
more important in their day, but they were 
subjected to the processes of gradual decay 
and the ruthless destruction of many wars 
and invasions. On the other hand, the 
life of Herculaneum was suddenly cut off, 
and the very agency that destroyed the city 
preserved its treasures for the time in 
which we live. As Professor Waldstein 
says: “Our Herculaneum died young and 
in full vigor, and its embalmed body was 
hidden away beyond the hands of all 
rapacious men, excepting those who long 
lovingly to restore it to the pristine beauty 
of its early life. Here Vesuvius, as it 
were, arrested Time, arrested the hand of 
man bent on ravage, or raised in inter- 
necine warfare.” Buried eighty feet be- 
neath the liquid mud and ashes of the 
volcano, Herculaneum still holds the 
beauty and mystery of a world long dead. 
This fact, with all the possibilities which it 
suggests, should be sufficient to awaken 
































































the interest of the civilized nations in the 
recovery of the lost Campanian city. 
Herculaneum, though a very ancient site, 
was not an important city of the Roman 
world. It was small, and, while it had a 
harbor, it was not a place given over to 
commerce. In this respect it differed 
from its neighbor, Pompeii, which was 
a bustling town with a motley population. 
Both cities were overwhelmed in the great 
eruption of A. D. 79, but while Pompeii 
was slowly covered with ashes to a depth 
of twenty feet, Herculaneum was com- 
pletely buried, and the inhabitants were 
barely able to escape with their lives. The 
people of Pompeii returned again and 
again for their treasures, and some lin- 
gered on in houses and cellars, hoping that 
the eruption would cease and the city be 
saved. This fact accounts for the large 
number of bodies found at Pompeii— 
estimated at two thousand—though only 
six have thus far been discovered at Her- 
culaneum. The citizens of the former city 
not only carried away their jewels and 
money, but in many instances statues and 
other works of art were rescued. At 
Herculaneum, busts, statues and household 
articles are often found in their proper 
places, and such has been the preservative 
quality of the surrounding volcanic matter 
that pieces of furniture have been found 
in excellent condition, and the delicate 
patina of the bronzes uninjured. The 
marbles, instead of being cracked and 
broken, were intact—an important fact 
when we recall the battered remnants 
which are usually dug up on ancient sites. 
It is usually assumed that all memory 
of Herculaneum was lost until the year 
1709, when the Prince d’Elboeuf acci- 
dentally struck the site of the theater. 
Professor Waldstein disproves this as- 
sumption by quoting from various author- 
ities in which mention of the city is made 
in the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. ‘There were some excavations 
made as early as the fifteenth century, but 
the most important work began under the 
direction of King Charles III of Naples 
in 1738. From that year onward the work 
of excavation went on through most of the 
eighteenth century. The records which sur- 
vive are now in the archives of the Na- 
tional Museum at Naples. The work was 
conducted by military engineers, who were 
in some instances not specially qualified for 
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the task. In 1828 excavations were seri- 
ously resumed and carried on until 1855. 
The work was taken up again with great 
enthusiasm in 1869, and came to a conclu- 
sion in 1875. The shafts and tunnels of 
the earlier excavations have been filled up, 
and. in some cases built over, and the 
streets now lying open are not important 
ones. For all practical purposes Hercu- 
laneum is virgin soil for the excavator. 

But from the existence of the valuable 
objects of art described in this volume we 
may conclude that the excavation of the 
city will bring results which will justify 
the large expenditure of money and effort 
needed to complete the work. A glance at 
the plates of Professor Waldstein’s book 
will show the wonderful richness and 
variety of the treasures so far brought to 
light. That the discoveries made in the 
iast two centuries constitute a mere frac- 
tion of what yet remains hidden is not only 
probable, but practically certain. Of the 
buildings explored in part, the so-called 
Villa Suburbana, a basilica, a theater and 
a couple of temples, are the most impor- 
tant. The villa was particularly rich in 
finds. Professor Waldstein enumerates, 
among other objects in this building, thir- 
teen large bronze statues, of which nine 
rank among the finest in the world, eight- 
een small bronzes and thirty-two bronze 
busts, fifteen marble busts and eight or 
nine marble statues. There also came to 
light a unique library of eight hundred 
papyrus rolls, consisting almost entirely of 
treatises on Epicurean philosophy. What 
other remains of ancient art and literature 
lie buried cannot be imagined. If so many 
interesting finds can be unearthed in a 
comparatively small space, it is reasonable 
to believe that the treasures of the city 
have hardly been touched. 

To the great work of organizing a thor- 
ough and scientific plan of excavation, 
Professor Waldstein and Mr. Shoobridge- 
devoted their energies for many months. 
As outlined in this book, the scheme is not 
only impressive by its very magnitude, but 
its feasibility and the object aimed at must 
enlist the sympathy of all readers. Profes- 
sor Waldstein narrates the efforts which 
he made in order to organize an interna- 
tional committee whose business would be- 
the direction and management of the ex- 
cavation. This committee was to be headed 
by the King of Italy, and all civilized na-- 
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tions were to name members and contrib- 
ute funds by national subscriptions. It is 
apparent that the scheme as mapped out 
by Professor Waldstein was practicable in 
all its parts, and especially careful of the 
dignity of the Italian government and the 
sensitiveness of the Italian people, which 
would naturally be aroused” by the pro- 
posed excavation of Italian soil. There is 
not to be found in any of Professor Wald- 
stein’s proposals any offensive or selfish 
element. ‘The whole plan is eminently 
constructed to appeal to the highest ideals 
of the peoples of the several nations in- 
volved, and to the enthusiasm and interest 
of scholars and scientific men. How the 
plan for excavation under international 
auspices fell through is told by Professor 
Waldstein in the introduction to this vol- 
ume. The disinterested reader will ab- 
solve the author from all blame for the 
failure of his scheme, when these pages are 
perused. How the work should be carried 
on is described in detail in an imaginary 
excavation of the city. Every aspect of 
the work is mapped out, and the respective 
parts played by engineers, archeologists, 
chemists, photographers and workmen in 
all grades, together with the harmonious 
management of the whole force engaged— 
these subjects are treated with a knowledge 
and practical good sense which will un- 
questionably command the approbation of 
learned and laymen alike. ‘That the ob- 
ject sought to be proved by this book—the 
immediate and thorough excavation of 
Herculaneum—has been made out, will 
hardly be denied by any reader. ‘The facts 
and reasons presented and the plan which 
has been so admirably outlined leave noth- 
ing more to be said in favor of the propo- 
sition. Should the Italian Government 
carry on the work alone—as it has now 
decided to do—valuable results are bound 
to follow; not so quickly, or on a scale so 
broad and perfect as Professor \Waldstein 
has advocated, but still of immense im- 
portance. And if the larger hope of an 
international committee pushing the work 
forward be ever realized, a great part of 
the impetus given to the movement will be 
due to the enthusiasm and scholarly labors 
of the authors of the volume now under 
notice. 
ALBERT S. HENRY. 
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L’Ile des Pingouins* 


“Tt is extremely difficult,” says Anatole 
France in the opening pages of his latest 
volume, “to write history. One never can 
learn’ just how things happened; and the 
more documents there are the greater is 
the embarrassment of the historian.” 

Because of this impossibility of attain- 
ing certainty in the composition of history 
(a drawback with which his twenty-odd 
years’ labor on his Jeanne d’Arc rendered 
him painfully familiar) M. France has 
chosen in L’Jle des Pingouins to give 
himself the joy of throwing research and 
the weighing of evidence to the winds. 
He has thus produced a work which seems 
to be a history of France from prehis- 
toric times down to the present, and even 
a good deal beyond, but which is really a 
parody of French history and of all his- 
tory. 

The missionary-monk, Saint-Maél—to 
summarize the narrative—in obedience to 
an order of the Most High, changes into 
men a flock of penguins he has discovered 
upon an Arctic island—a transformation 
intended to symbolize, probably, the revo- 
lution produced in the Gallo-Romanic 
world by the introduction of Christianity. 
The Most High has serious misgivings re- 
garding the wisdom of His experiment. 
“T foresee,” He says, “several disadvan- 
tages. Many of these men will have trou- 
bles which as penguins they did not have.” 

-Sure enough, miseries, crimes and fol- 
lies without number mark the career of the 
penguins made men. ‘They dispute fero- 
ciously among themselves for the posses- 
sion of the soil—the origin of private 
property. Pingouinie is ravaged by a ter- 
rible dragon. A bandit kills the monster 
and acquires thereby the right to levy 
tribute—the origin of royalty. 

A succession of similar parables brings 
the narrative down to “the century of the 
penguin philosophers” - (the eighteenth 
century). At the end of the century of 
the philosophers, the ancient régime of 
Pingouinie is destroyed from top to bot- 
tom (the Revolution). Then comes a won- 
derful conqueror, Trinco (Napoleon), “as 
great in his defeats as in his victories, for 
he surrenders everything he conquers.” 


*L’ILE pEs Prncourns. By Anatole France. 
Paris. Calmann-Lévy. 
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“After a succession of incredible vicissi- 
tudes,” the present Republic is established. 
Chatillon (Boulanger), backed by the 
clergy and the nobility, makes a vain at- 
tempt to overthrow the new government, 
after which Pingouinie is divided over the 
case of an army officer, Pyrot (Dreyfus), 
convicted of treason, whom some believe 
innocent and whom others believe guilty. 

M. France’s symbolic description of the 
entrance of Colomban (Zola) into the 
Pyrot affair is a capital illustration of the 
deliberately extravagant and _ grotesque 
character of his parable: 


A little, near-sighted, scowling, hairy man 
set out from his house one morning with a pot 
of paste, a ladder and a bundle of posters, and 
went about the streets pasting the walls with 
placards on which was printed in big letters: 
“Pyrot is innocent, Maubec is guilty.” He was 
not a bill-poster by trade; his name was Colom- 
ban; author of one hundred and sixty volumes 
of Pingouinie sociology, he was one of the most 
hard-working and the most esteemed of the 
authors of Alca (Paris) 

As he was posting, at the entrance of the Rue 
Sainte-Orberose, one of his squares of paper 
bearing the inscription “Pyrot is innocent, Mau- 
bec is guilty,’ the crowd which had gathered 
about him showed signs of the most violent 
anger. “Traitor, thief, villain, canaille,” they 
yelled; a house-wife, opening her window, 
emptied a garbage-box on his head; a cab- 
driver, with a flourish of his whip, sent his hat 
flying across the street, while the avenged crowd 
cheered; a butcher-boy tumbled him down from 
the top of his ladder into the gutter, paste, 
brush, posters and all, and the Penguins swelled 
with pride over the greatness of their father- 
land. Colomban picked himself up, reeking with 
filth, feet and elbows bruised, tranquil and res- 
olute. 

“Vile brutes!” he 
shoulders. 

Then he got down on all fours in the gutter 
to hunt for his eye-glasses which he had lost in 
his fall. 

On the opposite side of the street was the 
great grocery Sainte-Orberose, with an elab- 
orate sidewalk display. Patriots seized every- 
thing they could lay their hands on and pelted 
Colomban with oranges, lemons, cans of pre- 
serves, bars of chocolate, bottles of liqueurs, 
boxes of sardines, terrines de foie gras, hams, 
fowl, jars of oil ‘and bags of beans. Covered 
with Leon’ iry debris, bruised and_ lacerated, 
lame, blind, he took to his heels, followed by 
clerks, bakers’ boys, loafers, bourgeois, and 
things, whose numbers grew every minute and 
who shrieked: “To the water! Death to the 
traitor! To the Seine!” The torrent of vulgar 
humanity rolled the entire length of the boule- 
vards and plunged into the Rue Saint-Maél. 
The officers of the law did their duty. From 
all the side streets emerged policemen, who took 
at a run (their left hands on the scabbards of 


murmured, shrugging his 


their swords) the head of the pursuers. They 
were just stretching out their enormous hands 
to seize Colomban when he suddenly escaped 
them by falling through an open manhole to the 
bottom of the sewer. 

He passed the night there, seated in dark- 
ness, among fat and humid rats, beside slimy 
waters. He reflected on his undertaking; his 
great heart swelled with courage and with pity; 
and when the dawn sent a pale ray to the edge 
of the manhole above him, he stood up and 
muttered to himself, 

“I perceive that the struggle will be rude.” 

It is to be regretted, perhaps, that the 
chapters in the present volume which deal 
with Boulangerism, the Dreyfus Affair and 
the recent scandals of Parliamentarianism 
(more than half the book), are essentially 
a repetition of a previous volume, M. Ber- 
geret a Paris. \WWith this minor reservation, 
[’Ile des Pingouins may be pronounced 
every way worthy of the man whom it has 
become a commonplace to characterize as 
the most typically French and the most 
irresistible of living French writers. 

ALVAN F. SANBORN. 


Alexander H. Stephens* 

Mr. Pendleton’s account of A. H. Ste- 
phens is well written and eminently fair. 
As the production of a Southern writer— 
a native of Stephens’ own State of Georgia 
—it is an interesting specimen of the con- 
temporary philosophic attitude toward the 
Civil War which now prevails among 
thoughtful persons north and south of the 
Mason and Dixon line. Mr. Pendleton’s 
subject, while by no means cast in the 
heroic mold, played a conspicuous part in 
ante-bellum history as one of the most 
forceful speakers in Congress. He was 
certainly not a great orator, but there was 
skill in his arguments, and perhaps none 
of the Southern statesmen was responsible 
for a more logical or more luminous expo- 
sition of the doctrine of State sovereignty. 
An invalid for the greater part of his hfe, 
Stephens exhibited remarkable courage in 
undertaking public work which would 
have taxed the strength of a man in good 
physical condition. This applies to the 
whole of his career, before, during and 
subsequent to the War. His ambition to 
rise manifested itself early, and the author 
of this volume relates in detail the youth- 
ful struggles” of Stephens to obtain a lib- 
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eral education. With certain limitations 
which are dwelt upon by the biographer, 
Stephens represented, on the whole, the 
best type of the South. His attempt to 
justify slavery as a moral and legal insti- 
tution marks his greatest defect in the 
opinion of the world to-day. 

The subject of secession is ably dealt 
with by Mr. Pendleton. In a chapter en- 
titled “Seventy Years of Disunion,” the 
facts of American history are reviewed 
with the object of showing that until the 
Civil War the right of a State to secede 
had been affirmed by North and South in 
conventions, in campaign oratory, in news- 
papers and in constitutional text-books. 
Stephens, who consistently believed in the 
sovereignty of the States, was a theoretical 
supporter of secession, though he reso- 
lutely stood for Unionist principles in the 
Georgia campaign of 1851, and spoke and 
voted against secession in the Georgia 
convention in the beginning of 1861. As 
Mr. Pendleton shows, Stephens was an 
individualist and his adherence to his prin- 
ciples led him to oppose the centralized 
military government which arose in the 
Confederacy with Jefferson Davis at its 
head. The lack of sympathy with the 
Davis government forced Stephens into 
an embarrassing position as Vice-Presi- 
dent, and as the War went on he grew 
more outspoken in _his_ criticism of 
the -Confederate President. But, to 
readers of his career, Stephens’ objections 
to the suspension of the habeas corpus 
act and to financial measures of the Con- 
federacy appear quite natural in view of 
his theory of politics. Even to help the 
South he could not renounce his position in 
the matter of State rights; to him a cen- 
tralized government, North or South, was 
repugnant and un-American. ‘That in this 
opinion Stephens had a great number of 
his countrymen with him admits of no 
doubt. But he represented an epoch of 
political thought that was slowly giving 
away before the rise of a new conception 
of national development along lines of 
social and economic progress. 


Stephen A. Douglas* 
There is need and room enough for this 
study of the career of one of the great 
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masters of the art of politics. It is true, 
as Professor Johnson suggests in his pref- 
atory words, that the fame of Douglas 
has materially decreased and is almost 
obscured by the steadily increasing repu- 
tation of his antagonist, Lincoln. ut, 
apart from the question of the soundness 
or the weakness of the political doctrines 
advocated by Douglas, the fact remains 
that in the twenty-five years preceding the 
Civil War he was one of the most strik- 
ing characters in American public life, and 
his share in legislation affecting the burn- 
ing issues of the times was important 
enough to give him a secure place in our 
history. 

Professor Johnson's book aims to inter- 
pret the life of Douglas in connection with 
the events of his times, and as such it is 
rather more than a formal biography, 
For one thing, the scope of the volume 
gives the author a wider range than would 
have been the case had he chosen to con- 
fine himself strictly to relating the history 
of his subject. While Douglas is the lead- 
ing figure, these chapters deal at large 
with the main issues which culminated in 
the Civil War. The development of slavery, 
the organization of the forces which made 
for Secession, the expansion of the West, 
the strife in Kansas, the doctrine of pop- 
ular sovereignty—these are some of the 
topics which the author has reviewed in 
their historical and political aspects. ‘The 
work of research has been done carefully 
and intelligently. The author has had 
recourse to the files of forgotten news- 
papers for much of his most illuminating 
information. Of the other sources, such 
as the official proceedings in Congress, 
letters, books of the period and various 
other printed matter, Professor Johnson 
has made judicious use. His pages, for 
solid learning and unswerving impartiality, 
remind one of the monumental work of 
James Ford Rhodes. All that an exacting 
standard of scholarship could do has been 
done to make the book an authority to 
which the reader will constantly return 
in working up the period preceding the 
conflict between the States. 

It is no part of Professor Johnson’s 
business to present any defense of the po- 
litical doctrines to which Douglas adhered. 
What those doctrines were and how 
Douglas championed them in Congress and 
before the people form an important di- 
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vision of this work. For the personal side 
of Douglas, Professor Johnson exhibits a 
sympathy tempered with a criticism just 
and sane. It is shown how this man, who 
opposed the political wisdom of Lincoln 
with arguments of the flimsiest material, 
was ready to stand by the President to 
preserve the Union. We draw the conclu- 
sion from Professor Johnson’s interesting 
study that the great Democratic Sena- 
tor, beginning as a shrewd and resource- 
ful politician, went onward through the 
mazes of partisan politics, to emerge, 
when the severest test of all came, upon 
the threshold of an exalted patriotism. 


The Coming Struggle in Eastern Asia* 


This is the fourth and concluding vol- 
ume of Mr. Weale’s series of treatises 
dealing with the political conditions of the 
Far East. ‘The book, like its companions, 
is based upon personal studies and travels 
in Asiatic Russia, Manchuria, Korea, 
Japan and China, and the wealth of mate- 
rial which the author has collected is very 
great. The attempt has been made in these 
chapters to revalue the old forces in the 
Far Eastern situation as they displayed 
themselves during the first half of 1907. 
For all practical purposes, however, the 
information is up to date. Mr. Weale, in 
going over the ground which was the bone 
of contention in the Russo-Japanese War, 
found many new conditions arising, and 
he has discussed these changes in lumi- 
nous chapters. ‘The reader will learn the 
military and commercial facts of Russia 
beyond Lake Baikal, and the section which 
treats of Japan is especially interesting. 
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The author gives in outline the organiza- 
tion of the Japanese government and spe- 
cial chapters are devoted to Japanese 
finance, industry, commerce, the army and 
navy and the expansion of the Empire. 
The condition. of China, both as respects 
its internal and international relations, is 
ably discussed, and the text of these stud- 
ies is materially aided by the numerous 
illustrations and the excellent map which 
accompanies the volume. 

Mr. Weale has presented many vivid 
pictures of the life in the lands in ques- 
tion. These close-range studies alone will 
make the volume interesting to Western 
readers, and the very full account of mili- 
tary and commercial affairs based upon 
the latest and most authentic statistics 
sheds much light upon the whole Far East- 
ern problem. As to the outcome of com- 
mercial and political rivalries in the East, 
the author is not inclined to believe that 
the present status can be permanently 
maintained on a peace basis. He points 
out the extraordinary position which 
Japan occupies as the result of the late 
war, and he sees in China a problem which 
is not conducive to the peace of the na- 
tions directly interested in that quarter 
of the globe. In concluding the six hun- 
dred and forty pages of this authoritative 
book, Mr. Weale observes: 

There can be no real security until China is in 
a very different position from that which she 
now occupies, and until Japan falls into the 
place which her history, her population and her 
genius prove that she can with justice occupy. 
Everything in the existing state of affairs is 
unnatural and out of due proportion; every- 
thing is held together by nothing more substan- 
tial than documents covered with ink and seals. 
It is one of the most extraordinary situations 
which has ever been created, and a single un- 
toward incident is all that is necessary to pro- 
voke one of several possible wars. 
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Roman Holidays* 


HERE is perhaps no word which 

has such a range of meanings for 

Americans as the word “Europe.” 
It denotes a most fixed and substantial 
reality; a group of facts which have been 
set down in a hundred guide-books ; but no 
two Americans have ever seen the same 
Europe. In a very true sense an Ameri- 
can sees only so much of Europe as he 
takes with him; and in this respect Mr. 
Howells is one of the best qualified ob- 
servers of his time. He knows the land- 
scape, the history, the people, the art, the 
manners; above all, he knows the inward 
temper of which art and manners and the 
landscape are so many forms of expres- 
sion. He knew Venice in his youth and 
knew it intimately, though he confesses 
that it is still a dream to him. For that 
matter, one might live a hundred years in 
Venice and still have a lingering doubt of 
its reality. In the delicate but acute im- 
pressions preserved in Roman Holidays 
and Others. Mr. Howells verifies and 
freshens a mass of memories accumulated 
in the years when Venetian Life and a 
Foregone Conclusion were taking shape 
in his imagination, and gives them a wider 
setting, an ampler margin of observation. 
He had a modern education; but that 
means beginning not later than the Renais- 
sance, and going to school to Italy is a 
large part of it. He is not haunted by the 
tragedy of Pompeii, nor is he oppressed by 
the appalling mass of history which rests 
on Rome and lures many travelers into 
the Catacombs. Mr. Howells is always in 
the warm sunshine of to-day when he 
takes account of crumbling arches and 
funeral urns; he sees the oldest world in 
the cheerful light of the newest world; 
he is sensitive, penetrating, full of that 
sense of things which belongs to the trav- 
elers who are born, as distinguished from 
those who are made by modern facilities, 
but he walks as one who does not lose his 
point of view under the spell of ancient 
sorceries. He has nothing in common 
with the pedantic student nor with the 
tourist who makes a book; the framework 
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of things with which we are all familiar is 
taken for granted in these delightful chap- 
ters, and we are given penetrating inter- 
pretation of character, the large back- 
ground, and the atmosphere which gives it 
tone, color, elusive charm or beauty. Mr. 
Howells travels with so little weight of 
luggage in the form of systematic knowl- 
edge that we hardly realize how illuminat- 
ing he is, and what an instinct he has for 
getting away from the commonplace, and 
how casually he lifts a clear light of intel- 
ligence in obscure places. From Gibraltar 
to Naples, Rome, Genoa, Leghorn, Pisa 
and Monte Carlo, he takes us with as little 
of the air of an expert as if he were talk- 
ing at a dinner table; but all the time he is 
saturating us with the spirit of old towns 
and giving us penetrating glimpses into 
life and art in a country in which they were 
once inseparable. 
HAMILTON Wricut MAaBIE. 


A Spanish Holiday* 

To readers of books of travel and to 
lovers Of Spain A Spanish Holiday will 
prove to be very acceptable, although it 
leaves one with the feeling of being on the 
threshold rather than at the heart of things 
Spanish. But then it lays claim to being 
but a surface record of the sights and 
scenes of a brief passing; and, not infre- 
quently and upon consideration, the trivial 
incidents give a truer insight into customs 
and characteristics than would a more 
exhaustive analysis or sheer statement of 
fact. 

These trivial incidents and touches of 
the workaday world are obtained in an 
intimate manner by two young Englishmen 
who tramp the greater part of the route, 
holding aloof from their own kind and 
from railroads for all short distances, and 
keeping as close as possible to the sons of 
the soil in feeling. This is the best way 
to get at a people, for it is by knowing 
those whose daily use of the places and 
things about them gives atmosphere, as 
well as whose ancestors have actually 
formed and builded the places and things, 
that a traveler comes to know another race 
than his own more intimately and accu- 
rately than the casual sightseer ever can. 
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In this way the spirit of a country is 
reached, and then the “sights” can be so 
much better appreciated as the direct cli- 
mactic arrival of that spirit. ‘The spirit 
of Spain has certainly been caught to a 
very great degree by the author of this 
book, and held fast between its covers. 

Most of the wanderings of the two 
Englishmen are through the Basque prov- 
inces, whose inhabitants are supposed to 
be the descendants of the prehistoric 
Iberos. They sought out Burgos, the 
ancient seat of the Castilian monarchs, and 
the birthplace of the Cid. They journeyed 
on to Madrid, which suffers considerably 
in their estimation by contrast with 
Burgos, although it is in Madrid alone 
that they come in touch with the recrudes- 
cence of commercial and progressive activ- 
ity which is now rising like a mighty wave 
throughout the Spanish peninsula. We 
are glad that time and opportunity enabled 
them to go still further south, to Toledo— 
with “the last’s the best of all the game” 
feeling—and, in turn, we mourn with them 
that the limits of the Holiday necessitated 
a return to Bilbao, for embarkation to Eng- 
land without their having seen many 
another famous place and giving us their 
intimate colloquial comments thereon; 
while we finally part with the two friendly 
chaps, hoping that they may soon go again 
to Spain—and take us with them. 

ISABEL Moore. 


As Others See Us* 

‘The appearance, some six years ago, of 
The Social Unrest, established Mr. Brooks’ 
reputation as one of our most acute and 
best-equipped social observers. ‘The pres- 
ent volume, in some respects at least, may 
be considered as complementary to the 
earlier study of American social and eco- 
nomic conditions. In his new book it has 
been Mr. Brooks’ purpose to follow the 
progress of our nation through the eyes of 
foreign visitors who have left, during the 
past century, a record of their travels. 
There is a novelty and interest in this 
method, although it has been the custom 
for many years in the United States to 
take our alien critics too seriously and to 
pass judgment upon them with more or 
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less acrimony. A generation ago the for- 
eign observer was applauded when he 
praised and severely condemned when he 
tound fault. But a new era has dawned 
upon us, and the educated American of the 
present is interested in knowing what in- 
telligent foreigners think of us and in com- 
paring one opinion with another, to the 
end that we may truly see ourselves as 
others see us. 

From the numerous books of trans- 
atlantic visitors, Mr. Brooks has selected 
those which may be taken as typical of for- 
eign opinion during the various phases of 
our national career. As our author points 
out, most of the early travelers in America 
wrote from a prejudiced view. ‘The Eng- 
lish critics were frankly opposed to de- 
mocracy, and their object was to find evils 
and shortcomings and charge them up in- 
discriminately to our form of government. 
On the other hand, French observers, espe- 
cially in the period which followed the 
Revolution, went into raptures over 
America, and ignored or passed lightly 
over the flaws in our civilization which 
were so obvious to British eyes. But the 
sting of English criticism was felt for 
many years by the majority of Americans, 
and it was long before books like those of 
Captain Basil Hall, Dickens, Mrs. Trol- 
lope and Matthew Arnold could be read 
calmly or the writers given any credit for 
truth-telling. 

It is part of Mr. Brooks’ plan to note 
not only the change which has come over 
foreign criticism, but the different feeling 
with which we now view our critics. The 
Civil War, with its spectacle of a great 
conflict fought out on a moral issue, no 
doubt impressed Europe with the vast re- 
serve of patriotic spirit which was latent 
in the States. After the war, as our 
author notes, there came a change in the 
tone of the books dealing with America, 
and students from abroad sought rather to 
understand us than to indulge in mere 
flings at our manners, our voices, our lack 
of art, our money-grabbing and all the list 
of other unlovely characteristics. And on 
the part of the Americans, it may be stated 
that there has been developed a recognition 
of the value of a great deal of this criti- 
cism and a realization that in many things 
the strictures were true. 

De Tocqueville was, of course, the pio- 
neer in the study of American democracy 
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from the view of a careful, if partial, ob- 
server. Mr. Brooks reviews the great 
Frenchman’s book and, while showing how 
deeply the American Republic was studied, 
points out how far amiss De ‘Tocqueville 
went in some of his prophecies. ‘That the 
French philosopher could not, in 1835. 
foresee the tremendous development of 
Federal power or the tendency to consoli- 
date along national lines is not to be won- 
dered at. No man at that time could have 
been conscious of the future of this coun- 
try except in the vaguest way. Events of 
momentous importance have crowded one 
after another to such an extent that even 
Mr. Bryce—our author justly calls him 
“our greatest critic’—has been at pains to 
revise his estimates from time to time. 

With Bryce Mr. Brooks places Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg, Ostrogorski, and H. 
G. Wells in the category of critics most 
helpful and worth reading. Professor 
Munsterberg gives us the best German 
view of America. He is critical in method, 
probing deep below the surface of things 
and, withal, a friendly critic, giving us 
credit for many honorable and praisewor- 
thy qualities. He finds fault with our edu- 
cation because in many of the schools there 
is a lack of thoroughness and knowledge 
of detail—points of great importance in 
German eyes. And there are many native 
observers who agree with most of Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg’s opinions. 

The gravest indictment which Ostro- 
gorski brings against us is the want of 
freedom in politics. We have freed the 
body, but have we set the soul free? The 
blind party allegiance which the average 
American citizen holds is an evidence of 
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The Age of Shakespeare* 


In his own inimitable fashion, Mr. Swin- 
burne has dedicated this volume, in a son- 
net full of melody and grace, to the mem- 
ory of Charles Lamb. And every 
reader who loves the Elizabethan drama 
turns to the delicious prose and deli- 
cate criticism of Lamb as an_ indis- 
pensable guide to the best in the old 
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the lack of independence which threatens 
the body politic. On the other side, H. G. 
Wells, who considers us from the Socialist 
standpoint, finds many grievous faults in 
the present economic conditions. He is 
appalled by the spread of child labor and 
graft. He rails at the race prejudice which 
he finds rampant. Of our future he is not 
certain; but then Mr. Wells came over 
already provided with opinions, and we 
must take him for what he is worth as a 
Socialist critic. 

Many of the most competent of foreign 
students—among them Mr. Bryce—pro- 
fess an abiding confidence in the future of 
America. Is this hope grounded upon any- 
thing more substantial than good will? 
This is a question which Mr. Brooks en- 
deavors to answer in his last chapters. 
Mere advance in material prosperity is 
no sure sign of progress, Mr. Brooks con- 
tends. We must determine the matter 
from the condition of morals and the guid- 
ing principles of business and_ politics. 
Upon reviewing the facts of the last cen- 
tury of our history, the author shows that 
a great progress has been made; that we 
insist on cleaner methods in commercial 
and political life, and that we are growing 
more sensitive to deficiencies of character 
than was formerly the custom. In these 
facts there is hope for the future. The 
next generation, according to Mr. Brooks, 
must carry on the work of economic free- 
dom and the doom of special privilege, to 
the end that our democracy may be free of 
every fetter that restrains its higher de- 
velopment. 


ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Literature 


playwrights, so one must always reckon 
Mr. Swinburne as a worthy successor 
of the gentle Elia in the appreciation 
and appraisement of Shakespeare and 
his age. It has not been Mr. Swin- 
burne’s purpose, however, to present in 
this book an account of the Elizabethan 
dramatists in any complete sense. He has 
chosen some of the most interesting of 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries—nine in all 
—and has treated their dramatic writings 
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with the critical skill and insight of which 
he is a master. The nine worthies thus 
dealt with are Christopher Marlowe, John 
Webster, Thomas Dekker, John Marston, 
Thomas Middleton, William Rowley, 
Thomas Heywood, George Chapman and 
Cyril Tourneur. 

Years ago Mr. Swinburne discoursed 
of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, and the 
fire that burned in those studies glows 
brightly in the essays under notice. The 
characteristic Swinburnian note pervades 
this volume—the ecstatic, full-throated cry 
of Mr. Swinburne’s approval, alternating 
with the stinging scorn of Mr. Swinburne’s 
wrath. Perhaps there is not in the range 
of.literature a critic whose command of 
the language of praise and of denunciation 
is so absolute and unique. As we read 
these essays we are prone to ask ourselves 
if any play written by man ever deserved 
the condemnation or merited the plaudits 
which flow in an uninterrupted stream 
from Mr. Swinburne’s pen. Of course 
Mr. Swinburne has been before the public 
sO many years as a poet and prose writer 
that his style and point of view are 
familiar to all who are interested in litera- 
ture. This is not the place to go into any 
extended criticism of the work of the 
author of Poems and Ballads. But should 
this volume of essays fall into the hands 
of a reader to whom the author is a new 
acquaintance, it may as well be stated that, 
behind the ardor and profusion of Mr. 
Swinburne’s language there is a meaning 
which careful consideration will reveal. 
This is a prose shot through with poetic 
fire—not that abomination, prose-poetry— 
but a prose graceful, vigorous, rhythmic, 
virile, rich in the use of epithet, and won- 
derfully vivid. From the prose of another 
great critic, contemporary with Mr. Swin- 
burne—Matthew Arnold—it stands a 
world apart. So fertile of thought and 
image is the mind of the author, that one 
often feels the pressure of a page too rich 
and bowed down with the ripe fruit of 
culture. There is evidence in every essay 
of a deep knowledge of the great writers 
of the world’s literatures. Greece, Rome, 
medizval and modern Europe are familiar 
ground to Mr. Swinburne. He has studied 
the masters with a lover’s devotion. And, 
therefore, when one who is possessed of 
this fine culture and this rare poetic gift 
himself becomes the critic of poetry and 
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the drama, we may be sure that the judg- 
ment given will very often rest upon truth. 

It is not at all likely that unqualified 
approval will be given to Mr. Swinburne’s 
critical views as expressed in these essays. 
Some of us will regret that he so often 
goes out of his way to attack Byron. But 
that the mark has been hit many times is 
but the statement of fact after a perusal. 
When we are told concerning Marlowe, for 
example, that “he is the greatest discov- 
erer, the most daring and inspired pioneer, 
in all our poetic literature,” most of us 
will agree with the critic. And when in 
the course of an eloquent but discrimi- 
nating tribute to John Webster, that great 
dramatist is referred to as the right arm 
of Shakespeare, anyone who has read 
The Duchess of Malfy or The White Devil 
will appreciate the correctness of the epi- 
thet. These are but passing allusions, 
however, to two or three notable charac- 
teristics in a volume of criticism of indis- 
putable rank and quality. 

A. S. Henry. 


Blackstick Papers* 

This is still an age of fairies. Peter 
Pan lords it in London, and all the friendly 
sprites of other days come trooping back 
to chide us for our unbelief in a golden 
world. And not the least interesting of 
these welcome visitors is the Fairy Black- 
stick, previously evoked by ‘Thackeray 
from the realm of Crim Tartary after an 
interval of twenty thousand years. This 
is her second appearance in the modern 
world, and she returns, as seems most fit- 
ting, at the call of the daughter of her 
former master. 

It is Blackstick’s special service to the 
busy world of to-day to recall the most 
pleasant memories of the past, to revive 
and endear old times, old forms, and old 
faces—and always to be true. Indeed, 
the element of truth enters into every fiber 
of Blackstick’s being. She scorns lies and 
flattery as she would a London plague, and 
the picture of that deceitful Fairy Hop- 
stick dwindling and dwindling before the 
honest, severe glances of Fairy Blackstick 
is typical of the real service of this good 
little sprite to the world. We sincerely 
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echo Lady Ritchie’s fervent wish: “Heaven 
forbid that anyone should have to read, 
or anyone else have to write, a series of 
Hopstick Essays!” 

We are fortunate, certainly, in the splen- 
did optimism of the returned fairy. While 
she lingers most tenderly on scenes of mid- 
dle nineteenth century life and men of 
letters, she makes no slighting comparison 
between that age of marvelous achieve- 
ment and this present one of groping for 
ideals. Never a word of vain regret, but 
always sympathy and good-humored in- 
terest proceed from her; these best show 
her true character. And to her charming 
modesty there is added a fund of most 
pleasant anecdote, so that a journey with 
the Fairy to visit George Sand at Nohant, 
to the Welsh coast of Mrs. Hemans, or to 
receive, with her, in London, such celebri- 
ties as Tourguénieff, Joseph Joachim, 
“Jacob Omnium,” or to visit old seats of 
learning at St. Andrews and at Roedean, 
near Brighton, is more enjoyable than an 
Arabian Nights trip to enchanted realms. 
For here we deal with truth. 

“Nohant in 1874” and “Jacob Omnium” 
are two of the most interesting papers in 
the series, both full of delightful person- 
alia. ‘The latter is quaintly reminiscent of 
Matthew James Higgins, the “eupeptic 
giant,” as Carlyle dubbed him, who rose 
taller than Thackeray by several inches, 
himself the “Cornish giant” of literature. 
Chiefly remembered for his wide range of 
leaders in the “Pall Mall Gazette,” Higgins 
is no less entitled to fame as a projector 
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of much of the present humor in corre- 
spondence columns of newspapers and 
magazines. We are told that to stir up 
public discussion of some needed reform 
he would contribute indignant queries to 
one issue of a journal and answer them 
himself in the next, as when on the matter 
of Eton holidays he published one lively 
article over the signature “Mother of Six,” 
and replied to it vehemently as “Father of 
Four.” 

*“Nohant in 1874” is a review of George 
Sand’s later days, vivid and intimate, 
breathing of Fontainebleau and its envi- 
rons, recreating Flaubert and Balzac, and 
above all revealing the tender domesticity 
and innate goodness of the great authoress 
herself. In one place Lady Ritchie has 
occasion to quote the remark of a brilliant 
Frenchwoman: “Yes, she writes admira- 
bly of peasant life, but it is like describ- 
ing a farm without the manure; it is peas- 
ant life on the stage, adapted for genteel 
noses.” To this she makes the very apt 
reply: “When one thinks of the talented 
authors who devote themselves to describ- 
ing dungheaps, one feels in some charity 
with George Sand.” 

After reading such a volume as this— 
a dainty sequel to Thackeray’s Roundabout 
Papers—one wishes that Fairy Blackstick 
may merely be in hiding somewhere to 
reappear and conduct us to other persons 
of the immediate past, and to linger 
genially in some favorite haunt of her 
much loved England. 

GrorcGE Epwarp Ror. 


Books of General Interest 


Lanier’s “‘ Poem Outlines ’’* 


No lover of true poetry will question the 
propriety of publishing this small volume 
of poetic fragments from the workshop of 
Sidney Lanier. It is a veritable “treasury 
of song,” containing the uncut jewels left 
by an artist who was a master at finishing 
the gems of thought which he mined from 
such a depth of feeling as few have ever 
reached. 

To have written the handful of verses 
that fill this book would have been quite 





*Porm OurTLINEs. By Sidney Lanier. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


enough, one is tempted to think, to have 
won enduring fame, for many of them 
have “a relish of eternity,” as, for instance, 
these two lines: 


How did’st thou win her, Death? 
Thou art the only rival that ever made her cold 
to me. 


Or this more perfectly finished stanza: 


Wan Silence lying lip on ground, 

An outcast angel from the heaven of sound, 
Prone and desolate 

By the shut gate. 


which, brief though it be, has that flavor 
of finality which is found in all great 
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poetry. Probably the surest proof of 
Lanier’s kinship with the greatest poets is 
that in reading him we are constantly re- 
minded of them, but never of their work. 
Words, phrases, as inevitable as theirs, he 
has, but every turn of thought is charac- 
teristic, his very own. His style, to a 
degree unsurpassed by any other writer 
of English verse, is peculiarly personal, 
and differentiates his work from that of all 
others. His themes, oftener than not, are 
those untouched before, as in the “Hymn 
of the Marshes” or the “Corn,” two pieces 
that many consider among the masterpieces 
of American poetry. These and several of 
the fragments in this collection exhibit a 
breadth of outlook foreign to all but true 
poets, and the heroic measure and rhythm 
in which he spells their wonders out only 
emphasize the mastery that makes a poet 
great. 
Frepertc FArRCHILD SHERMAN. 


The Privileged Classes* 


This volume is made up of two ad- 
dresses previously published—‘The Priv- 
ileged Classes” and “Our National Super- 
stition”—and two papers, hitherto un- 
printed, one dealing with the American 
Revolution, the other treating of Educa- 
tion. All four have a certain relationship 
in that they are concerned with the criti- 
cism of American social and educational 
conditions. In the address which gives the 
volume its title—““The Privileged Classes” 
—the author sets forth a critical estimate 
of what he considers to be dangerous and 
unwholesome tendencies in American life. 
Attention is called to the fact that priv- 
ileged classes were the bane of pre-Revo- 
lutionary France, and Professor Wendell 
thinks he sees a privileged class arising in 
the American Republic analogous in its 
claims and pretensions to the nobility and 
clergy of the Bourbon period. Professor 
W endell has a clear idea of what “priv- 
ileged class” means. He defines it as “a 
body of people permitted by custom, and 
often by positive law as well, not only to 
enjoy immunities of various kinds from 
the political and sociai burdens borne by 
the generality of their compatriots, but 
also to possess opportunities for various 
agreeable careers from which unprivileged 
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dell. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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mortals are debarred.” But far from think- 
ing that American plutocrats have any 
claims to be considered a privileged class, 
Professor Wendell is inclined to accept the 
rather surprising theory that the body of 
\merican workingmen are assuming that 
exalted position. 

The grounds for Professor 
belief are substantially as follows: In one 
instance he looked from his window and 
observed that some men who were repair- 
ing a street talked much at their work 
and spent twice as much time on a certain 
task as they had any right to do. And 
then a friend of the author, while staying 
in a small city, found that he had left the 
keys of his traveling bag at home, and 
locksmith was called in to open the bag. 
But the American mechanic could do noth- 
ing and suggested the barbarous device of 
cutting out the lock. Some months later 
the same gentleman found himself in a 
similar predicament in a German village, 
and a lad was called in who instantly 
picked the lock and opened the bag. In 
another case, Professor Wendell was in- 
formed that a business man, finding his 
own employes unable to do a certain piece 
of work, was prevented, by reason of the 
hostile attitude of a labor union, from get- 
ting the assistance of other union men who 
lived in a nearby city. A fourth cogent 
reason is found in the disagreeable habit 
that workingmen have of taking up two 
seats in electric cars by sitting with legs 
at right angles. The conclusion is reached 
from these instances, and from the right 
to vote away the public money, when they 
pay no direct taxes, that the American 
workingmen are actuated solely by self- 
interest ; that they are careless and ineffi- 
cient workers ; and that they are combining 
to form a class with inviolable rights, but 
no duties. 

Few readers will share Professor Wen- 
dell’s alarm. The only privileged classes 
of which we have any historic record were 
characterized by the fact that they owned 
all the land. The ownership of large tracts 
of land is indispensable to a class based 
upon privilege. Up to the present time 
there is no indication that the working 
class of America are in possession of the 
land or have any reasonable expectation 
of possessing it. Again, the real privi- 
leged class in the United States is made 
up of those who control and operate public 


Wendell’s 
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franchises. How far corruptly obtained 
public franchises. are responsible for some 
of the conditions which Professor Wendell 
deplores might be an interesting subject 
for future study. ‘There are readers who 
will consider our author’s conclusions to 
have been based upon too narrow an induc- 
tion. The data are not numerous or well- 
defined enough to establish a_ general 
proposition or to reveal national tenden- 
cies. It will be held, perhaps, by some, 
that Professor Wendell, being “a mere man 
of letters,” has wandered from his proper 
field and discovered a mare’s-nest. To say 
that the American ideal is that everyone 
shall attain, not his aspirations, but his 
deserts, gives us a pungent sentence; but, 
nevertheless, the man without aspirations 
will seldom find any deserts awaiting him 
in life’s journey. 

The two papers which deal with some 
aspects of education are better done. 
When speaking of education the author is 
in a department in which he is an author- 
ity. That the belief in the efficacy of edu- 
cation as a panacea for all our ills has be- 
come a national superstition, is a fact 
which grows more evident every year. 
Professor Wendell is led to consider the 
state of our educational ideas, and he finds 
that it may be doubted whether, after all, 
the young men of the present are going 
into the world any better equipped than 
their fathers. ‘That mere scientific teach- 
ing does not produce an educated man 
becomes apparent when one observes the 
product of technical schools. Our author, 
on the other hand, speaks rather gloomily 
of the outlook for teaching students the 
art of English composition. It seems that 
something can be claimed for “the grand, 
old fortifying classical curriculum” of 
Latin and Greek. Professor Wendell ad- 
mits the horror he feels when he contem- 
plates the years of dreary grinding with 
grammars and lexicons to end in the utter 
inability to read a page of any classic in 
the original. But what purpose, then, did 
the old-fashioned college teaching serve? 
Well, it trained students to fix their atten- 
tion on subjects in which they were not 
naturally interested. And this power the 
old teaching certainly gave and men were 
made intellectually vigorous and capable 
under the rigid instruction. That there is 
a flabbiness in our present method is one 
defect which must be eradicated; the edu- 
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cation of the future must revive the old 
strength and toughness, and go further 
by proving through technical or philo- 
sophical achievements its fitness to survive 
the fiercest tests and prepare men and 
women for the actual tasks of life. So 
the author brings to a close his last essay 
in this stimulating and suggestive volume 
with the solemn warning that our educa- 
tional ideals must be founded upon ex- 
perience and prove their worth by their 
power to save us from the tyranny of priv- 
ilege and the folly of revolution. 

ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Leadership* 

These lectures were delivered at Sanders 
Theater, Harvard University, to a mixed 
audience, but with special reference to the 
student body. Bishop Brent has chosen 
a subject full of vital meaning for the 
times in which we live, and his earnest 
and thoughtful discussion of the various 
elements and phases of leadership will 
command attention. The subject has been 
dealt with in six lectures which treat re- 
spectively of the metaphysics of leader- 
ship, the power of the single motive, the 
power of the human will, the power of 
the blameless life, the power of fellowship 
with the Divine, and the representative 
leader of men. The lecturer looks upon 
the young men of the University as the 
future leaders of the nation, and the sev- 
eral aspects of leadership are discussed 
with the purpose of pointing out those 
qualities which characterize the true leader 
and finding an ethical and religious basis 
for the development of individual powers. 
And in order to make the subject clearer 
and bring the examples nearer the under- 
standing and interests of his audience, 
Bishop Brent has not hesitated to use such 
concrete instances as Lincoln and Wash- 
ington, as well as the men of old time— 
the prophets and leaders of Israel. But all 
types find their perfection in Jesus, who 
is regarded in these lectures as the repre- 
sentative leader of men, to whose teaching 
and earthly ministry we must turn to cor- 
rect our crude impressions, and whose di- 
vine light will guide our uncertain foot- 
steps along the pathway of life. 


*LEADERSHIP. The William Belden Noble 
Lectures, 1907. By the Rt. Rev. Charles H. 
Brent, Bishop of the Philippine Islands. Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 
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Of the characteristics of a leader, 


Bishop Brent says, in part: 


A Leader is one who goes before, who keeps 
in advance of the crowd without detaching him- 
self from the crowd, but so influencing them as 
to attach them to his ideal selfhood. Obviously 
and of necessity he is a social personage who 
has the power of enabling other people to see 
what he sees, to feel what he feels, to desire 
what he desires. He contracts the crowd into 
the span of his own personality. He converts 
them into a composite second self. He gets to 
understand their limitations, their antagonisms, 
their passions, their virtues, by drawing them 
with magnetic force into his own soul to occupy 
his very experience, until they are himself and 
he is they in no unreal or forced sense. 


Readers who seek fresh thought along 
ethical lines will find interest and the in- 
vigorating power of a high purpose in this 
volume. 


Two Books by G. K. Chesterton* 


Mr. Chesterton’s pen never flags. He 
skips “from gay to grave, from lively to 
severe,” with equal facility; and if he 
never keeps on one subject to the point of 
weariness, he can also be absolved from 
the charge of exhausting any topic that 


he touches upon. His is an alert mind, 
eager to grapple with current questions 
and odd phases of thought, even though 
the expression sometimes lags behind the 
swift mind that strains onward through 
the press of new ideas and images. ‘To 
Mr. Chesterton some of the commonest 
things are alive with interest. The man 
in the street, the cloistered mystic, the 
politician, the book of the hour—these 
are subjects for essays and speculations. 
And then the reader’s interest is stimu- 
lated by the fact that we never know what 
Mr. Chesterton will say on any given 
topic. One cannot pass by the middle of 





*ArL THincs ConsipErED. By G. K. Chester- 
ton. John Lane Company. 

OrtHopoxy. By Gilbert K. Chesterton. John 
Lane Company. 
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the book to find the conclusions all neatly 
arranged at the end. Sometimes Mr. 
Chesterton’s conclusions—all his best 
points, in fact—are to be found in the 
midst of the volume. ‘This element of 
surprise enters largely into his essays, col- 
lected under the title All Things Con- 
sidered. Here are some thirty-five brief 
papers on as many different subjects, full 
of the author’s abundant vitality, and 
among them some shrewd hits. “Cock- 
neys and Their Jokes,” “The Fallacy of 
Success,” “Conceit and Caricature,” 
“Oxford from Without,” “Woman,” “The 
Worship of the Wealthy,” “Science and 
Religion,” “Fairy ‘ales,’ “Tom Jones 
and Morality’—these are a few of the 
titles and they are all worthy of perusal 
for their wit and unflinching optimism. 

The other book—Orthodory—has a 
name with an ominous sound. But it is 
very far from being a formal treatise on 
theology. It is a companion and corrective 
volume to Heretics, published several 
years ago. In the new book Mr. Chester- 
ton tells us how in his search for truth he 
unwittingly came upon the Christian re- 
ligion, and from the uninviting atmosphere 
of a rather immature agnosticism he was 
suddenly drawn into the warm light of 
Christianity. The book is a confession 
rather than an argument. It is not phi- 
losophy in the ordinary meaning of the 
word; neither is it science, nor, least of 
all, history. Mr. Chesterton has dealt 
with the subject of religion as a man of 
letters would, and though he has touched 
many sides of the problem of our exist- 
ence and our relation to the spiritual life, 
it is not likely that his book will be re- 
garded in any other sense than the per- 
sonal expression of a clever man’s belief. 
Its personal tone is, perhaps, what will 
interest most readers. For an adequate 
treatment of religious problems, however, 
one must look elsewhere. 
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THE COURAGE OF 
CAPTAIN PLUM. 
By James OLIvER CurRwoop, 

An entertaining story of the woods 
by a man who knows his ground 
well. The romance is_ refreshing, 
and Mr. Curwood spares nothing in 
graphic description. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


COLONEL GREATHEART. 
By H. C. Battery. 

An excellently written historical 
novel, taking up the period of Oliver 
Cromwell in England. Written with 
verve and vigor, it makes delightful 
reading, rich in color and rapid in 
movement. Lester Ralph makes a 
beautiful frontispiece. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


“RHUBARB.” 

By J. SranLey REEVE. ’ 
This purports to be the “diary of 
a gentleman’s hunter,” and is aclever 
bit of horse autobiography. Mr. 
Reeve is a young Philadelphian, and 
his scenes are laid in the midst of 
the Philadelphia hunting season. The 
horse “Rhubarb” is a keen observer, 
and relates Master Robert’s love 
story with a degree of intelligence, 
humor and sympathy that is rather 
“horsely wise.” The book is slight, 
but very entertaining, and a novel 
bit of illustrative work is introduced 
in a series of full-page silhouettes, 

apparently made from life. 
J. B. Lippincott Company 


SALTHAVEN. 
By W. W. Jacoss 

More of° Mr. Jacobs’ inimitable 
stories—of fishermen once more with 
their yarns and their amusing char- 
acteristics. A book of this sort is 
refreshing—and accordingly welcome. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


THE STRAWBERRY 
HANDKERCHIEF. 
By Ametia E. Barr. 
Mrs. Barr has enjoyed so manv 
years of popularity that one has only 
{o mention the fact that she has + 
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new book out to create at once a 
demand for that book. This new 
story of old New York is a typically 
tender-hearted romance, beautifully 


and appropriately illustrated as befits 
its quality. 


Dodd, Mead & Cu. 


ROSNAH. 
By Myra KEtty. 

Miss Kelly’s first novel, clever if 
a little loosely constructed; entertain- 
ing though a little in need of prun- 
ing. The Irish have a prominent part 
in the tale, and the humor is often 


infectious. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


A VENTURE IN 1777. 
By S. Weir MITCHELL. 

A short story of Revolutionary 
days, telling how a boy, with his 
twin brothers, allowed the horses in 
a British sleigh to run away with 
them to Valley Forge, where they 
delivered to General Washington a 
valuable map that one of the officers 
had left in the pocket of his fur coat, 
which was in the sleigh at the time. 
It is a clever little tale, full of sturdy 
American spirit and a touch of nerve 
that assures it of an interested read- 
ing. The publishers have made 4 
dainty book of it. 

George W. Jacobs & Ce. 


I AND MY TRUE LOVE. 
By H. A. MircHett Keays. 

A strong, thoroughly up-to-date 
story, particularly true to life in its 
settings and sentiment. A husband 
and wife are separated owing to some 
slight difference after the birth of a 
daughter, who is left in the father’s 
care. When the child requires a 
mother’s guidance into womanhood 
the husband approaches his wife on 
the subject, and the daughter is trans- 
planted into new surroundings. After 
much gaiety, the time comes when 
Christina must decide which of her 
suitors she will accept—the loving, 
manly Benny (the love of her youth). 
or Governor Gregory who can ensure 
her social supremacy. 
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Madame Kitty, as Christina has al- 
ways called her mother, cannot let 
her child make the fatal mistake that, 
through ignorance, she herself had 
made, and a fierce conflict between 
two strong natures follows. 

Small, Maynard & Co. 


THE EMOTIONALIST. 
By STANLEY OLMSTEAD. 

‘The story of a striving vocalist who 
aims for the stars and through years 
of discouragement and _ disappoint- 
ments never lowers her standard. In 
Vienna she makes a wonderful “hit” 
and surprises even her most hopeful 
backers, who “never dreamed it was 
in her.” Her success is hampered, 
however, by lack of feeling, and while 
she has an ardent lover who un- 
selfishly withdraws because he feels 
himself a setback to her art, she 
finally accepts a less emotional lover 
of no benefit professionally but of 
great financial aid. 

the characters are all Americans 
of the settled variety. 

D. Appleton & Co. 


PATHS CROSSING. 
By Mauve Criark Gay. 

Another story of the wild West 
amid lawless refugees and health 
seekers, each fighting to win his par- 
ticular battle. 

Claire Bird is a teacher in a Terri- 
tory school, and from her life in the 
open she develops into one of the 
“good-fellow” types unbecoming to 
most women. Her sister, on the other 
hand, is distinctly feminine and a 
genuine girl, but less of a success in 
the new surroundings. 

The book treats of the loves of the 
women of different temperaments 
and their powerful, manly lovers— 
each one living down his past and 
endeavoring to make others overlook 
the ill repute that will leak out at 
unexpected points. 

C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 


MANY KINGDOMS. 
By EvizasetH JorRDAN. 

Strangely unreal and full of imag- 
inary situations are these eleven 
stories. 

“Varick’s Lady of Dreams” is a 
fanciful bit told by a clubman who, 
during his sleep, fancies he sees 
strange lands and a beautiful woman 
who finally haunts his waking hours. 

Another treats of a lonely child 
who has an imaginary playmate, “Lily 
Bell,” whose every possible wish is 
law. 

And “Her Last Day” tells of a 
woman, mentally deranged, who in 
a lucid interval escapes from her at- 
tendant and roams about New York 
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City for a day of freedom. With her 
return at nightfall, her weakened 
mind causes her to commit suicide. 
While all the stories are interest- 
ing and well done, they leave one in 
a depressed mood and thankful for 
rational minds and a not over-de- 
veloped imagination. 
Harper & Brothers. 


THE QUEST ETERNAL. 
By Witt Litvimrince. 

Totally unlike his previous works, 
the author leaves his studies of fresh- 
air characters to deal with a growing 
lad and lass, equally alone in the 
world. 

Bob is thoroughly ambitious and 
self-reliant, and when little Peg comes 
begging for food for her unworthy 
parents, the lad straightway loves the 
sorrow-laden girl. Strange bonds de- 
velop between the youngsters, and 
Bob on a small scale becomes her 
benefactor. Throughout their lives 
love deepens and, although Bob meets 
dismal failure and Peg is crowned 
with success, their sentiments are un- 
changed. 

The book can hardly be termed a 
love story, but rather it treats of two 
struggling characters who make their 
way in the world in a _ crab-like 


tashion. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


THE FAIR MISSISSIPPIAN. 
By CHarLes Ecpert CRADDOCK. 
With a dangerous little Southera 
widow, her three boys, a handsome 
tutor, an old uncle whose devotion 
takes an unusual form, and some 
lesser characters, including Mississippi 
River desperadoes, Miss Murfree has 
managed a very entertaining book. 
There is plenty of movement and dia- 
log in it—there is even, to hold the 
attention of younger readers, a 
ghost that walks. The Mississippi 
itself, with its floods, is always in the 
background, and the almost feudal 
life in a great house in a cotton 
plantation is vividly painted. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


TABLES OF STONE. 
By Haroitp BeEcsiz. 

A novel whose scene opens in that 
part of the nineteenth century when 
Darwinism was just becoming known 
and whose hero is a young clergy- 
man of strong personality but remote 
upbringing, can scarcely help seeming 
somehow too familiar in its theme to 
interest us greatly. Nevertheless, it 
does interest us, being vigorously 
written, and full of action. Through 
all John Diver’s experiences, the 
fancy a London woman of fashion 
takes to him, his subsequent love 
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affair and disastrous marriage, to the 
last catastrophe which teaches him 
the divineness and necessity of com- 
passion, the reader’s attention never 


flags. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


CORRY WHO? 
By MaxIMILiANn Foster. 

Corry Who? by Maximilian Foster, 
is a bright, cleverly written book with 
plenty of plot, a number of interest- 
ing characters and a real moral 
which of course brings all to a happy 
ending. If at times the scenes are a 
trifle strained, and the attempt at 
effect becomes noticeable, these short- 
comings will not detract materially 
from the real interest of the tale or 
lower its value to the average reader. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


WHEN THE TIDE TURNS. 
By Fitson Younc. 

When the Tide Turns, by Filson 
Young, is a new novel from across 
the water, of what may be called the 
“soul problem” class. Unfortunately 
there are too many soul problems 
confronting the public, but the pres- 
ent book from a literary standpoint 
possesses decided merit. The de- 
scription of North Ireland scenery 
is charming and the personality of 
the artist hero is most attractive, 
though his character lacks strength. 
It is rather unfortunate that the 
three women most prominent are 
married women whose experiences 
are unhappy, and one is forced to 
wonder in what way the real heroine 
of the book, who deserts an excéed- 
ingly considerate husband to give her- 
self to her lover, intends to reéstab- 
lish her life in a manner that will be 
acceptable to the memories of the 
gentle old ladies of his family whom 
she professes to revere so much. 

Part of the story is laid in London 
and the scenes are well drawn. The 
characters are most of them above 
the mediocre type. 

Dana Estes & Co. 


THE GORGEOUS ISLE. 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 

A strong character study centering 
about a genius of the Byronic type. 
This man falls to the lowest depths 
of degradation, but is lifted up 
through his love for a good woman. 
The story of his misery and wretch- 
edness—the outcome of his promise 
to his wife not to drink alcoholic 
liquors—and the madness that pos- 
sesses him to drink and write, ends 
in a situation that is extremely dra- 
matic and pathetic. A dainty book 
for a St. Valentine’s Day gift. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


THE FLY ON THE WHEEL. 
By KatHerineé Ceci, THURSTON. 
A disagreeable presentation of 

Irish life among the better class of 

people. As usual, in Mrs, Thurston’s 

novels, there is a problem, and in 

this case the problem leaves a partic- 

ularly unwholesome impression. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


THE SILVER BUTTERFLY. 
By Mrs, Witson Wooprow. 
This concerns a girl and a silver 
mine, and a dainty love story is the 
result. Mrs. Woodrow has a pleasant 
way of putting things, and her per- 
sonal experiences have furnished her 
with some excellent material for 

fiction. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


THE MALLET’S 
MASTERPIECE. 
By Epwarp PEpLe. 

This is a delightfully clever pres- 
entation of the story of the Venus 
de Milo, how it came to be sculptured 
and what happened to the arms. Mr. 
Peple gives an excellent glimpse of 
Greek life and creates a quite authen- 
tic ancient Greek atmosphere. The 
book will please the reader with a 
somewhat fastidious taste. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


THE MYSTERY OF 
MONASTERY FARM. 
By H. R. Naytor. 

“Press forward and upward” 
seems to be the theme of this little 
book. Three youths are tempted to 
sin, and after being mourned as 
drowned, when in reality they are 
living by their wits, each one makes 
kis uphill way to repentance and for- 


giveness. 
Eaton & Mains. 


THE MILLS OF THE GODS. 
By ExizasetH Rosins. 

A fascinating Italian of lawless 
race, a woman whom he has scorned 
and who does not forget, and a girl 
of extraordinary beauty and mysteri- 
ousness, are the human elements in a 
brief story which has something 
medieval in its quality. Both the 
theme and Miss Robins’ manner of 
handling it have interest and a good 
deal of distinction. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


THE WHOLE FAMILY. 

A Novel by Twelve Authors. 

It would seem as if a book by 
William Dean Howells, Henry James, 
Henry van Dyke, Mrs. Wilkins- 
Freeman and eight others of equal 
note ought to be somewhat remark- 
able. At any rate, it succeeds in giv- 
ing, in a more or less interesting way, 
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the many points of view of a large 
family, all concerned in the love af- 
fair of one of their number—the 
winsome Peggy; and it has more 
unity than one would expect in the 
circumstances. Many who read the 
various instalments in “Harper’s 
Bazaar” will be glad to see now 
whether they credited the various 
chapters to their rightful authors. 


Harper & Brothers. 


THE TWELFTH JUROR. 
By Mary Harriorr LARGE. 

This is obviously the handiwork of 
the amateur writer. The art of the 
finished novelist is not apparent in 
plot or in characterization, nor is 
the assured touch of the literary 
stylist evident in the certain use of 
the mot juste or the pat phrase. At 
the same time the book has its points 
of merit. There is a definite pur- 
pose in it, namely the  weigh- 
ing of the advantages and detriments, 
the fairness and injustice of the pres- 
ent system of trial by jury. The 
author’s conclusion is naturally in 
favor of the test by peers, but she 
has unfortunately selected a poor 
medium to actualize concretely her 
abstract theories. The scene is laid 
in the Cumberlands of Kentucky. The 
mountaineers of “the dark and bloody 
ground” have little respect, if we can 
judge by slaughtered governors, 
night-riders, Breathitt county feuds, 
etc., for any law higher than that of 
the shot-gun. Convictions are rare, 
and the cold-blooded murder of gov- 
ernment officials—the one _ horrible 
feature of the Kentucky mountains, as 
the author says, that is familiar to the 
outsider—is seldom legally avenged. 
The exposé of present-day conditions 
in the State is blood-curdling, but 
convincing. The author has consid- 
erable descriptive ability, and one 
scene—between the governor and the 
hero—is powerful. 


C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 


THE METHODS OF MR. AMES. 
By Freperic CARREL. 

Mr. Ames’ “methods” were very 
simple. They were the lavish use 
of wealth to gratify the passing whim 
of a rather cowardly voluptuary. 
Like a customer of a big department 
store, he bought up what pleased his 
fancy, had it sent home, looked it 
over, and sent back what he didn’t 
want to keep; some of it a little the 
worse for wear. Not much brains 
or character are needed to use such 
methods, and the author makes but 
little impression on the reader, save 
a rather unpleasant one. 


Mitchell Kennerley. 


GANTON & CO. 
By ArtHur J. Eppy. 

This is “a story of business and 
social life in Chicago.” It is of the 
usual type. The scene shifts from 
the stockyards to the cafés and 
country clubs in which modern 
America lives. If the old saying 
about horses being the only honest 
factors in a horse-race be true, one 
might reasonably conclude from this 
story that the cattle in the stock- 
yards were the only decent factors in 
Chicago life. For the business and 
social sets depicted put the cattle to 
the blush. The cattle are frankly 
only cattle, but the men and women 
of the story are supposed to move in 
polite society as ladies and gentle- 
men. They are neither. Such stories 
are overdone, anyhow, and one longs 
for a bare Shakespearean stage, de- 
void of upholstery, with real men and 
women on the boards and real dia- 
log that unfolds character. The 
local color may be correct, but it is 
laid on too thickly and smells rather 
rankly. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


DAVIE AND ELIZABETH. 
By Murret CAMPBELL Dyar. 

An old, childless couple and a dog 
do not promise much material for a 
story. All depends on the treatment, 
however. The author of this little 
book of one hundred and _ thirty 
pages is so in love with her 
people that she makes us inter- 
ested in their sayings and doings, 
hopelessly narrow as they are. She 
has invested “the short and simple 
annals of the poor” with life and 
color, and mingles humor and pathos 
with sympathetic discrimination. 

Harper & Brothers. 


THE WHISPERING MAN. 

By Henry KitcHeLt, WEBSTER. 

It is only when one has finished 
this absorbingly interesting murder- 
mystery story that one can pick flaws 
in it, and then it is only the reader’s 
presumption as against the author’s 
performance. We all pride ourselves 
on our acuteness in unraveling mys- 
teries, and feel “sold” when we come 
upon an unexpected dénouement. But 
this is only a tribute to the author’s 
ability. Mr. Webster has written a 
very clever and well-knit story and 
keeps his secret admirably until the 
very end. 

D. Appleton & Co. 


THE EAGLE BADGE. 
By Hotman Day. 

A spirited tale of the Maine woods 
and of river-driving on the Allegash. 
Rough work requires rough men, or 
it makes them so. Shain Learway 
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begins his cub-apprenticeship in the 
palmy days of Andy Tidd, master- 
driver, and is licked into shape by no 
gentle hands. But he makes good, 
and ends up by succeeding Andy. On 
the way up to this proud position he 
runs foul of the “Skokums of the 
Allegash,” and has many thrilling 
experiences. A man’s and boy’s story. 

Harper & Brothers. 


STRONGHEART. 
By W. C. pE Mitte anp F. R. Bur- 
TON. 

Mr. Frederick R. Burton has in this 
book “novelized” Mr. de Mille’s pop- 
ular play of this name. Those who 
saw the play remember its many 
dramatic climaxes. The novel has 
them all and more, for Mr. Burton 
has wrought into the story his pro- 
found and personally intimate knowl- 
edge of Indian character. He has sup- 
plied the bone and sinew, the “con- 
nective tissue,” as it were, that make 
the novel much more a human docu- 
ment than the play ever could be. As 
a novel, Strongheart will be more 
popular and enduring than the play 
was, or could have been. It is an 
ethnological study that compels the 
reader to think, but so interestingly 
told that one does not feel he is 
studying a great racial problem. Yet 
the problem is one of many that 
confront the American people, and 
many will meet it here who would 
never discover it or think of it were 
it presented in another guise. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


THE REALM OF LIGHT. 
By Frank HatFIELp. 

Two Chicago business men go into 
the heart of Africa, and after many 
adventures of a various kind, they 
discover a mysterious mountain, ac- 
cessible only once in seven years. 
They gain the mountain top at last 
and find it inhabited by a strange peo- 
ple. These people had accomplished 
things in science and psychology al- 
most undreamed of as yet by us. It 
is an interesting though somewhat in- 
credible story. 

Reid Publishing Company. 


THE PANTHER. 
By ANNE WARNER. 

An absurd piece of symbolism, as 
repugnant as it is incredible. One is 
surprised that Mrs. French should 
waste her time on a book of the 


kind. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


MILNWOOD. 
By Aticge APPLETON. 
A story of western Pennsylvania 
in the Juniata region. The author 
gives a sketch of home life among 


Christian-living people, who endeavor 
to lead exemplary lives in peace with 
all mankind. 

Privately printed. 


THE WOOING OF CALVIN 
PARKS. 
By Laura E. RicHarps. 

By far one of the most entertain- 
ing books of the season is this coun- 
try romance. 

Miss Richards pictures her quaint 
characters in a laughable manner, and 
while not ridiculing them, she de- 
tects their weakest points from the 
standpoint of beauty. 

Her description of the twins, Sam 
and Tim, raised peaceably, but who 
finally cease to speak to one another, 
causes repeated laughs, and the book 
is most cheerful and so cleverly put 
together as to benefit one by the re- 


laxation. 
Dana Estes & Co. 


THE ALTAR STAIRS. 
By G. B. LANCASTER. 

Adventure and romance in the 
South Seas give the foundation fo: 
this tale, written with forceful pen 
and colored by strong imaginative im- 
pulse. Mr. Lancaster does not han- 
dle the passions of men with gloves; 
he is almost primitive in his plain 
speech, his unglossed narrative of 
things as they are. The story has a 
problem, the problem of a man in 
love with a woman who belongs to 
someone else. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
SAPPHO IN BOSTON. 


This unique story revolves about 
four characters. The heroine, a Bos- 
tonian, is a cultivated beauty and di- 
vorcée, who has an English lover of 
convenience. He is a willing slave, 
likewise his sister, who plays match- 
maker admirably. 

For some mysterious reason the au- 
thor fails to disclose his identity, but 
one cannot help admiring his clean- 
cut style and the surprising culmi- 
nation of this society story of unusual 
interest. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


THE LETTERS OF 
JENNIE ALLEN. 
By Grace DonwortH. 

Jennie is a naturally bright woman 
of no education, but keen wit, and 
her letters to her friend are brimful 
of humor. She comes of a family of 
noisy, rebellious youngsters, whom 
she mothers, and when her only ad- 
mirer proposes to her, he loves her 
because she is totally lacking in 
nerves. She never gets ruffled, and 
believes in facial repose. ‘“Wouldn’t 
it be a poor housekeeper that would 
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tolerate wrinkles in her wall paper 
and carpets? Ain’t your face as much 
account as them?” 

Further, she disbelieves in Carne- 
gie spelling (though her own is aw- 
ful). “Could we have much respeck 
for the Apostle Pol?” “What kind 
of a sight would the Bible be printed 
in the new method?” and “Why do 
people make a dash in the middle of 
hell?” To say the least, Jennie is 
original and her letters are highly 
ridiculous. 

Small, Maynard & Co. 


THE RUBY OF KISHMOOR. 

By Howarp Pyte. 

The well-known tale of Captain 
Keitt is used as the theme of this 
dainty book. The author describes 
the capture of the “Star of the East” 
with the Rajah’s favorite queen 
aboard, fairly aglitter with gold and 
jewels, including one of the world’s 
greatest treasures, the Ruby of Kish- 
moor. 

Keitt’s favorite daughter falls heir 
to the valued possession, and lives in 
deadly terror to protect it. How she 
manages to retain the jewel is told 
in this book, which is beautifully il- 
lustrated by the author. 

Harper & Brothers. 


FRIENDSHIP VILLAGE. 
By Zona GALE. 

Those who are familiar with The 
Loves of Pelleas and Etarre will 
welcome another book by Miss Gale, 
which is even superior to her former 
publication. 

“Friendship Village” never existed, 
but the author seems to have known 
her characters in the locations in 
which she places them. One, Cal- 
liope, says her “father was rill musi- 
cal. I was baptized Calliope because 
the circus with one came through this 
town the day’t I was born.” An- 
other of the set is described as being 
“so full of sinful pride she’d wear 
fur in August to prove she could af- 
ford to have moths.” “Mrs. Photog- 
rapher Sturgis was not an invalid 
because of ill-health, but by nature, 
as other people are blonde or bru- 
nette.” 

The book is full of quaint humor, 
and to quote the pithy sayings would 
keep one busy. 

The Macmillan Company. 


UNCLE TOM ANDY BILL. 
By CHarLEs Major. 

Stories are here told by Uncle Tom 
Andy Bill, who had adventures as a 
pioneer in the middle nineteenth 
century and earlier. They are tales 
of hunting and other sports, of 
Indians, wolves, bears and gold. Read- 


ers both old and young will find them 
entertaining. 
The Macmillan Company. 


THE VICTOR. 
By RicHarp S. Homes. 

As might be expected, this sounds 
a strong religious note. Dr. Holmes 
is editor of “The Westminster,” pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, and his Maid 
of Honor, published last year, was 
an interesting study in the develop- 
ment of a man’s soul. This tale is 
much on the same order, save that 
it is rather stronger, and has a little 
more of dramatic force in its make- 
up. Dr. Holmes does not write as 
pure an English as one could de- 
sire, but his ideas are excellent and 
his moral teaching is sound and drives 
home its lessons. 

F. H. Revell Company. 


THE GATES OF LIFE. 
By Bram STOKER. 

A pretty love story, introducing 
several rather new types of character. 
The scenes are in both America and 
England, and move with a creditable 
rapidity. Stephen is a charming girl 
and would make any book interesting. 

Cupples and Leon 


THE SOUL OF CROESUS. 
By GERALD VILLIERS-STUART. 

An original little tale of a bit of 
magic performed by an Oriental hyp- 
notist. Vandraken, a rich American, 
wants to enjoy life without paying 
the physical and mental penalties of 
such enjoyment, so his penalties are 
shifted to the shoulders of a young 
man who is made a scapegoat. The 
tale is evolved through a series of 
vastly entertaining episodes, leading 
up to a startling climax. 

Cupples and Leon 


THE LITTLE BROWN 
BROTHER. 
By Staniey Porta, Hyatt. 

A stirring tale of love and war in 
the Philippines, written as a_ loving 
tribute to the memory of “The Boy 
I loved best of all God’s creatures.” 

The author’s data are accurate, in- 
asmuch as he was the only war cor- 
respondent to reach the front during 
the Filipino revolt. He writes like 
an enthusiast, and one cannot help 
being interested in his keen foresight 
into the cunning methods of dealing 
with treacherous outlaws, who, though 
brothers by annexation, can never 
win brotherly affection, owing to 
their unscrupulous characteristics. 

Henry Holt & Co. 


RAW GOLD. 
By Berrranp W. SINCLAIR. 
A stirring tale of the life of con- 
tinual strife of the Northwestern 
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Mounted Police during the gold 
fever, when excitement ran high and 
lawlessness higher. 

The police had one continuous up- 
hill struggle among devil-may-care 
reckless gold seekers, and in the ze- 
nith of excitement bullets whizzed 
and blood flowed to appease the 
thirst for riches. 

Underlying all struggles, though, 
there is always time for love affairs, 
as we find in these thrilling pages. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


THE GREEN MUMMY. 
By Fercus Hume. 

Unlike the usual absorbing stories 
of fathomless mystery, this weird tale 
loses its interest in unnecessary de- 
tails. 

The Green Mummy, supposedly a 
Peruvian Inca and the last of the 
race, was stolen, and, after passing 
through many hands, falls into the 
possession of an eccentric archzol- 
ogist. A lineal descendant of the Inca 
Jearns ofits whereabouts, and strange 
misdeeds, long buried, and murders, 
are brought to light. 

Except for tiresome details, the 
book holds one’s interest throughout 
the reading. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


PAUL ANTHONY, CHRISTIAN. 
By Hiram W. Hayes. 

Here plainly is a book with a pur- 
pose—namely, to create greater inter- 
est in Christian Science by setting 
forth in an attractive manner its 
principles and the results of faith in 
these principles. 

The cures exampled in the book 
are marvelous, miraculous, and for 
these the author apparently vouches 
in his preface. 

Mr. Hayes has, however, invited 
sharp criticism of his book, because 
he denounces missionaries as a class 
by his description of a party of these, 
not one of whom seems to have any 
faith in what he or she professes to 
believe. This is done, of course, to 
make the calm yet strong faith of 
Paul Anthony, Christian, appear to be 
the “right faith.” It detracts from the 
aim of the book, which starts out “to 
express truthandtobring before the 
public in a practical way the folly in- 
dulged in by many otherwise fair- 
minded men and women, of discuss- 
ing, criticizing and condemning per- 
sons and things of which, from a 
personal knowledge, they know 
absolutely nothing. 

Reid Publishing Company. 


9009. 
By JAMES Hopper AND Frep P. BEck- 
DOLT. 
A detailed account of prison life in 
America, very real, very dramatic and 


most tragical in its ending. Based 
on fact, it bears the impress of truth, 
to which is added the righteous in- 
dignation of a man who deplores the 
existing conditions. As amusement 
this book means nothing, but the 
thoughtful will value it. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


JUDGE WEST’S OPINION. 
Another of those books, of which 
there have been not a few of late 
years, in which some scintillator 
flashes out bits of life-philosophy in 
multitudinous metaphor. Judge 
West and his friend Hulbert have 
taken two “ratteries” in an old New 
England village for their summer’s 
idling. The judge is a pronounced 
optimist and his opinions on anything 
and everything are ready to hand, 
always picturesque, wise, wholesome, 
quotable and often worth remember- 
ing and transplanting. Rollicking 
and off-hand as the judge often 
sounds, he is not seldom profound— 
eminently sane, though a little start- 


ling. 
F. H. Revell Company 


THE SIFTING OF PHILIP. 
By E. T. Tomiinson. 

Dr. Tomlinson has acquired a rep- 
utation as a story writer both for 
grown folk and for boys. In the in- 
terest of Baptist home mission work 
he has spent much time on our West- 
ern frontiers, and has become well 
acquainted with the privations and 
opportunities of the life of a mission- 
ary in those sparsely settled countries. 
His missionary writing takes the 
story, or novel, form rather than the 
didactic, or the mere record of events 
and conditions. ‘The scene of the 
present book is laid in North Dakota 
and Montana. It is not fair to di- 
vulge the plot or to narrate the inci- 
dents in a notice like this. Suffice it 
to say that it is a “novel with a 
purpose,” it is pleasantly written, it 
has a decided love motif and it means 
to carry the reader so into the at- 
mosphere of frontier life and of re- 
ligious aims and means there that 
his sympathies for Christian missions 
will be stimulated while he is enter- 
tained. 

Baptist Publication Society. 


THE GIRL QUESTION. 
By Joun W. Haropinc. 

A novel adapted from a very suc- 
cessful play. The novelist is the 
author of The Time, the Place and 
the Girl, and Paid in Full. The play 
has had a long run in the United 
States, and many may be glad to get 
it in this readable form. 

G. W. Dillingham Company 
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THE ADVENTURES OF 
MARJORY. 
By JamMEs Batt NAytor. 

For all the admirers of the Ameri- 
can girl this will possess great at- 
traction. Marjory Dawes, a girl of 
eighteen, runs away from Oberlin 
College, just before graduation, to 
remonstrate with her bachelor broth- 
er against kis marriage. Her remon- 
strance proving futile, she again takes 
French leave, this time in a pretended 
elopement with a chivalrous old 
Southern colonel. After several in- 
teresting adventures she finds herself 
in Columbus, Ohio, as private secre- 
tary to Durbin & Son, real estate 
dealers, and both members of the 
firm make love to her. Of course, she 
marries the younger man, after a 
series of interesting happenings, and 
the story is presented as being told 
by herself in a voluminous letter to 
her schoolgirl friends. 

C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 


THE OTHER SARA. 
By Curtis York. 

Among the writers that live across 
the water few will send pleasanter 
stories than Curtis York, a London 
writer, very well known in her own 
city. It is a story of a woman who 
has spent most of her life in an East 
End second-hand shop, who finds 
herself at middle age suddenly pos- 
sessed of a fortune and some aristo- 
cratic relations. Her good humor 
and sturdy commonsense tide her 
over many trying circumstances, and 
she has a charm of originality no 
less pleasing than her hearty gener- 
osity. The scene is mostly laid 
among the people of London’s smart 


set. 
Dana Estes & Co. 


A PROPHET OF PEACE. 

By ASENATH CARVER COOLIDGE. 

Those who enjoy a book with an 
avowed purpose will find much food 
for thought in A Prophet of Peace. 
The scoring of boys’ brigades, and 
“that deadly college war-game foot- 
ball,” in the preface, foretells the char- 
acter of the book. It is written to 
call attention to the “Peace Doctrine” 
of the Friends. The story is in places 
quite melodramatic, but its excuse 
for being is never allowed to be 
overshadowed by the action of the 
story. 
The Hungerford-Holbrook Company. 


THE KING’S MARK. 
By Extra Matruews Bancs. 
One of the latest editions of the 
ever popular Revolutionary period of 
novels, and being well written, it pre- 
sents an attractive plot with plenty 
of fair women and brave men to play 


their parts. The scene is laid at his- 
toric old Falmouth, and a description 
of the town’s destruction by the 
British ships gives the story its chief 
historic characteristic. Those who 
are familiar with Portland, Maine, 
will especially appreciate this story of 
the old town which once filled the site 
now occupied by the beautiful mod- 
ern seaport. The illustrations are 
very effective, and the beok is pleas- 
ing in every particular. 

C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 


JUST FRIENDS. 

A most attractively bound volume, 
entitled Just Friends, is presented by 
its author, Mary Ives Todd. The story 
seems rather lacking in point, though 
it abounds in interesting descrip- 
tions of Florence, Italy. Only two 
characters appear upon the scene, a 
middle-aged man and woman, who 
spend most of the time in recount- 
ing their unhappy matrimonial ex- 
periences, which have been remark- 
able, to say the least. The decision 
of the woman that they remain “just 
friends” gives the title to the book. 
A strong plea for the recognition of 
Thomas Paine among the great men 
of America is one feature of the 
story, which, while interesting, yet 
leaves the reader somewhat in doubt 
as to why it is written at all. 


A DAMAGED REPUTATION. 
This presents in some respects even 
greater merit than was exhibited by 
this clever writer in The Mistress of 
Bonaventure, so well received a short 
time ago. The scene is laid in Brit- 
ish America, where a young English- 
man of good family has invested his 
whole patrimony of six thousand 
dollars in an absolutely good-for- 
nothing ranch. The story begins 
with the decision on his _ part 
to give up whiskey and the In- 
dian girl, who too often have dragged 
men in similar situations down to 
the Indian level. The visit of a girl 
of his own type clinches his deter- 
mination to assert his manhood. He 
starts out with the object of by some 
means getting back his six thousand 
dollars from Devine, the man who 
has cheated him. He gets his share 
of the hardest kind of manual labor 
as trench-digger, saw-mill hand, and 
what not, and even for a time be- 
comes the confederate of a dishonest 
man, who also has a grudge against 
Devine. Throughout it all, however, 
he sustains his manhood and the 
honor of an English gentleman. 
Finally he wins out, as the true hero 
always does, and the story ends hap- 
pily. It is a strong, well-written 
book, with plenty of strenuous action. 
R. F. Fenno & Co. 
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THE CAR AND THE LADY. 
By Percy F. MEGARGEL AND GRACE 
SARTWELL Mason. 

A breezy little story of a motor 
race and a love affair. Two rival 
lovers, as well as rival motor enthu- 
siasts, enter into a transcontinental 
auto race for the hand of charming 
Betty. With such a premium at 
stake, one has much to win, and, be- 
sides this, the unsuccessful one has 
money involved. 

The story is one of unusual inter- 
est, full of the crashes and smashes 
that are but commonplace’ events 
in a motorist’s life, yet entertaining 
to the reader, who becomes as excited 
over the race as the participants 
themselves. 

The Baker and Taylor Company. 


THE DAUGHTER OF 
VIRGINIA DARE. 
By Mary Vircinta WALL. 

This interesting reminiscent tale 
of the settlement of the Roanoke 
Colony of Virginia is most charming 

The first white child born in the 
colony was Virginia Dare, but to tell 
who her daughter was would de- 
tract from the reading of the book, 
yet we are all familiar with the his- 
torical character. 

Among the cruel Indians the poor 
colonists had bitter struggles, yet 
even a red man can be won by kind- 
ness and baubles, as we learn in Miss 
Wall’s romance. 

The author’s familiarity with In- 
dian customs and the likely mode of 
living of the early settlers is instruc- 
tive and her description of the recep- 
tion given the returned settlers is 
most pleasing. 

Many stories have been written of 
the colonists’ hardships, but few are 
as attractive as this picturesque tale. 

Neale Publishing Company. 


THE WELL IN THE DESERT. 
By ApvELINE Knapp. 

This tale abounds in thrilling in- 
cidents in ranch life on the edge of 
a desert in Arizona. Gard, impris- 
oned for murder of which he was 
innocent, succeeds in breaking jail 
and getting back at one Westcott, 
who “did him dirt.” Fortunately 
Gard sees Westcott get his just des- 
serts, but not without first facing 
sorrow and privation in the desert. 

When the rift comes in the cloud 
Gard admits that “the desert’s a hard 
place. It don’t look lovely when 
you're fighting for life in it. It’s 
fierce as a tiger, but there ain’t any 
hate in it—that’s only in the men, but 
it’s deadlier than anything the des- 
ert’s got.” 

The Century Company 


SILENCE. 

By Leronipas ANDREIYEFF. 
Translated from the Russian by 
JoHNn Cournos. 

The first volume in the “Modern 
Authors’” series, to be issued at 
twenty-five cents each. The books 
will contain stories from foreign lan- 
guages, and the selections will be such 
as are inaccessible at present to Eng- 

lish readers, 
Brown Brothers, Philadelphia. 


WOLF—THE MEMOIRS OF A 
CAVE DWELLER. 
By P. B. McCorp. 

Prefaced by the story of a myste- 
rious packet given by a Jesuit priest 
to the “editor” of the book, the story 
of Wolf the cave dweller is an in- 
teresting piece of work. The author 
of the document, according to the 
preface, has translated the autobiog- 
raphy written by Wolf upon huge 
bones. The book is one of many at- 
tempts to popularize the study of 
prehistoric man. 

B. W. Dodge & Co. 


A PRISONER OF THE SEA. 
By CHauncey C. HorcHkiss. 

Here is one of the most exciting 
novels that has appeared lately. An 
American, Raymond by name, living 
in Havana, finds himself suddenly 
with very little money, and a business 
ruined by a rascally Cuban partner. 
An accident introduces him to the 
captain of a sumptuous private yacht, 
who offers to carry him to Matanzas, 
where Raymond hopes to find a posi- 
tion. Upon reaching Matanzas, the 
American is offered and accepts the 
berth of first mate on the vessel, 
which he understands is preparing to 
start on a pleasure trip to the Med- 
iterranean. 

Late at night mysterious boxes and 
bags are brought aboard and later 
hidden in a hold beneath the cap- 
tain’s room. ‘The owner of the yacht, 
his wife, ward and secretary come 
aboard, and the yacht slips out of the 
harbor. 

From here on the mystery deepens, 
and every chapter brings forth new 
developments, every page is full of 
excitement. A charming love story 
keeps up interest, whenever other ex- 
citement subsides. The final solving 
of the mystery does not solve the 
problem of the book. After many 
ups and downs, as in the good old 
fairy stories, the survivors of the 
cruise live happily ever after, but 
the story of their trials before set- 
tling down to happiness makes a very 
readable book. 

John McBride Company. 
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A new reprint of 
classic short stories 


A motor-race tale full 
of action 





A Chinese story by 
Miss Mathews 


Albert Bigelow Paine 
has a new tale 


Mrs. Everard Cotes 
writes a dainty love 


story 


Justin Huntly 
McCarthy and the 
reign of Louis XIII 


Mr. Jerome’s new 
play in fiction form 


The Book News Monthly 


VAITI OF THE ISLANDS. 
By Beatrice GRIMSHAW. 
This is a marvelous story of the 
South Sea Islands. Vaiti, the hero- 
ine, is the daughter of the princess 
of one of the islands and an “English 
sea captain.” She inherits the sun- 
ny, impulsive nature of the islanders, 
with the temper and cleverness of 
the Teutonic races, and the combina- 
tion makes a most unusual character. 
The story moves rapidly and is al- 
ways full of excitement. It is fanci- 
ful and, while improbable, the inci- 
dents are not always impossible. 
A. Wessels Company. 


THE TENT DWELLERS. 
By Apert BicELow PAINE. 

Only once in a great while do we 
come across a book so truly delight- 
ful as this story of a fishing expedi- 
tion. The word “humorous” in the 
finer, more delicate sense of the word 
describes it aptly. The story itself 
is not unusual—the writer and a 
friend, or better, the friend and the 
writer, go to Nova Scotia to fish, but 
the manner in which the various in- 
cidents of the story are related is 
charming. 

Most of us know just such a man 
as “Eddie,” but few of us are able 
fully to appreciate him, and alas! 
fewer still are skilful to make a book 
out of the story of a number of his 
peculiarities; genial, yet so absorbed 
in his trip that he usually misses the 
humor of any situation, Eddie is one 
of the most fascinating companions. 

Outing Publishing Company. 


THE HEAD OF IRON. 
By Burp SuHippEN PaTrerson. 

A story of General John Forbes, 
in other words, a romance of colonial 
Pennsylvania. The hero is a young 
Scot, an aide of Bonnie Prince 
Charlie, and he comes from France 
to Philadelphia, and goes then to 
Lancaster to stay with Edward Ship- 
pen. The rest of the scenes are near 
Pittsburg. It is an interesting tale, 
written in plain, straightforward 


fashion. 
T. M. Walker. 


PASSING OF THE THIRD 
FLOOR BACK. 
By Jerome K. JEROME. 

A bit of symbolism, rather new to 
Mr. Jerome’s habit of writing. This 
is the novel derived from the play 
which Mr. Forbes Robertson pro- 
duced last summer in London. 
Psychologically it is a strong piece 
of work, dramatically it lacks move- 
ment. It is a keen study of angelic 
influence as it works on sinful men 
and women. The stranger who came 
to live in the “third floor back” 


stayed until, by his subtle goodness, 
he had reformed the entire house- 
hold—a boarding-house in Blooms- 
bury composed of anything but noble 
and honest people. In its way it is 
a quite remarkable piece of work. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


THE FLAME DANCER. 

By Frances AyMAR MATHEWS. 

In an Oriental atmosphere yet 
found in the States are laid the scenes 
of this uncanny mystery. It is a story 
of the use of double hypnotism, or, 
according to the Chinese, the art of 
Lee-foo-tee, heretofore unknown in 
fiction. 

During a crowded ball the hostess 
is robbed of her wonderful jewels, 
which she wears in profusion. The 
identity of the thief is not divulged 
until the closing chapters, and until 
then weird methods are used that 
keep the reader guessing. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


COUSIN CINDERELLA. 
By Mrs. Everarp Cores. 

An entertaining, cleverly written 
story of a Canadian girl and her 
brother in London. As children of 
a senator and Graham, belonging to 
the Distinguished Service Order, 
they occupied no mean social position. 
They were féted in London, and 
constantly faced strange social stars 
in their travels. Their wealth, too, 
opened doors otherwise closed to vis- 
itors, and Mary’s insight, in the val- 
uation of friends in this class, is keen, 
and is described with pleasing detail. 

The Macmillan Company. 


THE DUKE’S MOTTO. 

By Justin Huntry McCarruy. 

In accordance with the spirit of 
his other works, the author produces 
a dramatic story founded on French 
history during the reign of Louis 
XIII. It treats of the murder of 
Louis de Nevers, the capture of the 
infant Gabrielle, who, after traveling 
in a gypsy band, becomes the devoted 
wife of her benefactor, the fearless 
Henri de Lagardere, best swordsman 
in Europe. 

Harper & Brothers. 


HEARTBREAK HILL. 
By HERMAN KNICKERBOCKER VIELE. 

A cleverly written comedy-romance 
treating of the joint owners of a 
copper mine of unusual worth. Mop- 
sie is a fascinating bit of feminine 
loveliness, while Sidney, as a rising 
politician, determines to be “clean” 
yet, and in so doing stands in the 
way of Mopsie’s turning a wonderful 
deal in real estate. 

The author of The Inn of the Sil- 
ver Moon could not write anything 
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prosy or dry, and this volume is as 
full of charm as his previous works. 
Duffield & Co. 
VRONINA. 
By Owen Ruoscouryt (Owen 
Vaughan). 

A book treating of the Welsh 
people and their customs during a 
most thrilling religious revival. The 
heroine, from love of a divinity stu- 
dent, dreams of his future in a mis- 
sion chapel on a chosen site most fas- 
cinating toher. A stranger purchases 
the plot from her father, her cher- 
ished dream is shattered, and the 
magnetic influence of the newcomer 
weakens her affection for her fiancé. 
With the reappearance of the lover 
in his ecclesiastical position, and his 
wonderful stirring-up of the people, 
Vronina is further unsettled. 

Whether it is the Welsh atmos- 
phere or the theme of the book, all 
its strength savors of sadness, 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 


AMEDEE’S SON. 
By Harry JAmEs SMITH. 
While the author has heretofore 
only been known as a short story 


writer, he lays this aside for a strong 
novel treating of the French inhab- 
itants of Cape Breton. 

An orphan of a mild, home-loving 
mother and a father of nomadic na- 
ture, he inherits clashing traits. His 
environment in the house of his 
grandfather would tend to curb the 
roving spirit, yet, in time to test a 
woman’s love, his waywardness de- 
velops. 

The combination of Scotch and 
French in the story is most attrac- 
tive, and the book is full of delight- 
ful characters of the Barrie type. 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 


A GRAND ARMY MAN. 
By Harvey J. O’Hiccrns. 

A tender little tale of a Civil War 
veteran whose adopted son almost 
breaks his heart. As a romance it is 
also very touching—the heroine being 
a sweet, lovable girl, and the hero an 
attractive young fellow who turns 
out to be better than his early career 
promised. 

The Century Company. 


BOOKS ON LINCOLN 


THE DEATH OF LINCOLN. 
By Ciara E. LAvucHLIN. 
Every scrap of material that could 
be found which would shed light on 
the assassination of Lincoln has been 
gone over by the author of this book. 
Many errors in popular belief are 
corrected, and a graphic description 
of the events that attended Lincoln’s 
death is given. The work is a valu- 
able one from every historical point 
of view; it is an important one from 
the literary and human interest stand- 
point. It reads like romance. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN— 
A TRIBUTE. 
By GrorcE BANCROFT. 

This is a reprint of Bancroft’s me- 
morial address on the life and char- 
acter of Lincoln, delivered at Wash- 
ington, February 12, 1866. It is a 
specimen of the historian’s rigid 
rhetoric, but its fervor and breadth 
of thought are undeniable and it will 
serve to remind the reader of our 
time of the contemporary view of 
Lincoln as expressed by one of 
America’s great scholars. 

A. Wessels Company. 


THE BOYHOOD OF LINCOLN. 
By ELeanor ATKINSON. 

This appeared some months ago in 

“McClure’s Magazine.” It is atouch- 

ing tale of the early days of the great 


President, as narrated by a supposed 
neighbor of the Lincoln family at the 
time of Abraham’s birth. It is a very 
human little tale, related in the ver- 
nacular, and presenting many inter- 
esting facts in a most readable way. 
There are some good pictures of 
places associated with Lincoln’s child- 
hood. 

The McClure Company. 


LINCOLN’S USE OF THE 
BIBLE. 
By S. TrevENA JACKSON. 

An essay printed in booklet form, 
telling how Lincoln used his Bible 
from the time he read it at his 
mother’s bedside in the years before 
she died, until he himself was laid 
low by the assassin’s hand. The 
author shows what great use Lincoln 
made of the Holy Book throughout 
every day of his life; she quotes 
things he said about it, and gives 
anecdotes that connect it with him. 

Eaton and Mains. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

This book was published first in 
1895. It contains tributes to Lincoln 
from his associates—soldiers, states- 
men, friends, and many more. The 
work is edited by the Rev. William 
Hayes Ward, who writes an interest- 
ing introduction, and among those 
quoted are George William Curtis, 
Major-General O. O. Howard, Wil- 


The story of a 
Grand Army man 


New facts about 
Lincoln’s death 


How Lincoln loved 
and used the Bible 


Mrs. Atkinson tells of 
Lincoln’s early life 





A Lincoln for younger 
readers 


Another volume in 
the big history of 
Venice 


The Book News Monthly 


liam O. Stoddard, Theodore l.. 
Cuyler, Wayland Hoyt, F. B. San- 
born, Homer Bates, and a great num- 
ber of other prominent persons 

T. Y. Crowell & Cu 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN—THE 
BOY AND THE MAN. 
By JAMES Morcan. 

When we consider how many small 
and great biographies and _ sketches 
have been written of Lincoln, how 
many addresses made, reminiscences 
spoken, stories real or fictitious, have 
been told about him, it is no easy task 
to indite a new biography that shall 
be really worth the doing. Mr. Mor- 
gan has done it. He seems to have 
a gift of selection and an eye for the 
proper accent when writing for the 
people. His companion volume on 
Roosevelt was a most winning, virile, 
frank piece of work. Not less so is 
this story of Lincoln’s boyhood and 
manhood. To succeed in this kind 
of writing one must have a sense for 
the essential thing. It is not enough 
to string anecdotes on a chronicle of 
historic sequence. It is necessary to 
have an instinct for the fine points of 
character and the turning points in 
an efficient life. Children and adults 
of any grade of intelligence will read 
this good book with absorbed delight 
and sure profit. 

The Macmillan Company. 


A LIFE OF LINCOLN. 
By Henry C. WHITNEY. 
There are two volumes of this— 
Lincoln the Citizen and Lincoln the 


President. Mr. Whitney was a friend 
of Lincoln in early life, knew him 
during the years of his law practice, 
and traveled with him. After Lin- 
coln became President he made his 
old friend a paymaster in the army. 
The books are full of new and fresh 
material; they present Lincoln with a 
sympathy that finds response in the 
reader. They are not eulogistic in 
tone, but preserve a sane judgment 
and a just discrimination in the por- 
trayal of the character and life of our 
first Martyr President that are most 
effective. Many will appreciate this 
work, 


The Baker and Taylor Company. 


A STORY-LIFE OF LINCOLN. 
By WaynE WHIPPLE, 

This is an ingeniously constructed 
life of Lincoln in which no original 
matter appears. The author has taken 
all the published works on Lincoln 
and has pieced together a mosaic life 
of the great statesman. It is not 
wholly composed of anecdotes, as 
might be supposed from the title, as 
the narrative of his career is contin- 
uous, and one gets an _ excellent 
though not wholly complete view. It 
is a work that will appeal to many, 
especially to the young, as it is read- 
able at all times and can be stopped 
at any moment. There are few ex- 
tracts covering so much as a page. 
The book is fully illustrated. 


The John C. Winston Company. 
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THE LAST OF THE 
PLAINSMEN. 
By ZANE GREY. 

Herein will be found an interesting 
and graphic account of a rapidly 
passing phase of American national 
life. By degrees the frontier pushed 
itself toward the setting sun with the 
westward trend of empire, and one 
generation after another saw it at 
the Alleghenies, the Ohio, the Mis- 
sissippi, the Rockies and the Golden 
Gate. Nowadays there is no frontier 
in the olden sense and but few sur- 
vivals of the characteristic plainsman. 
The present book is a fact-story, fas- 
cinating as fiction, of the career and 
personality of one of the last of these, 
Buffalo Jones, whose lifework has 
won for him the title of “the pre- 
server of the American bison.” Dr. 
Grey made an extensive trip with 
this unique character in 1907 and here 
recites his experiences with a man of 


the type of Boone, Crockett, Carson _ 


and Cody. Interspersed are records 
of episodes drawn from the author’s 
personal adventures. 

Outing Publishing Company. 


WITH THE BATTLE FLEET. 
By FRANKLIN MatrHeEws. 

An account of the cruise of the 
American battleship fleet from Hamp- 
ton Roads to San Francisco, or from 
December, 1907, to May, 1908. These 
facts are authentic and bear the 
weight of competent authorities. 
They are narrated in the usual news- 
paper style, with just a touch of 
imaginative coloring here and there. 

B. W. Huebsch. 


VENICE. 
By Pompro MoLMENTI. 
Translated by Horatio F. Brown. 
These are volumes one and two in 
Part Three of Molmenti’s Venice, 
which is, in other words, the history 
of Venice: “its individual growth 
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from the earliest beginnings to the 
fall of the Republic.’ Without a 
doubt this is the most scholarly and 
comprehensive thing that has been 
done on this subject, while an addi- 
tional value adheres to it through the 
beautiful color plates and numerous 
excellent half-tone illustrations. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


THE MOTHER OF 
CALIFORNIA. 

By ArrHuR WaALBsRIDGE NorTH. 

This is a historical sketch of the 
little known land of “poor lower 
California” from the time of Cortez 
to the present. Its ancient mis- 
sions, its mines, the physical, social 
and political aspects of the country, 
are dealt with, and there is also an 
extensive bibliography relating to the 
same. As Cyrus C. Adams, of the 
American Geographical Society, says 
in his introduction, Mr. North has 
untangled and joined together the 
fragmentary threads of the early 





Spanish records and woven them into 
a clear narrative that makes the story 
of the great Peninsula vivid. He 
throws a new light upon the subject 
for a host of readers, particularly 
those who love the romantic spirit of 

Spanish America. 
The book is abundantly illustrated. 
Paul Elder & Co. 


NAPOLEON AND THE 
ARCHDUKE CHARLES. 
By F. Loraine Perre. 

A history of the Franco-Austrian 
campaign in the valley of the Dan- 
ube in 1809. Not many. English 
writers have touched upon this por- 
tion of Napoleon’s history, and many 
persons are but slightly familiar with 
its details. This is a fair-minded, 
clear and concise presentation, that 
will appeal not only to the student, 
but to the lay reader, who will find it 
both interesting and helpful. 

John Lane Company. 


JUVENILES 





NEW LITTLE AMERICANS. 
By Mary Hazteton WADE. 
This tells of the boys and girls of 
the new American possessions, the 
children of Hawaii, Porto Rico, the 
Philippines, Panama and Midway 


Island. 
W. A. Wilde Company 


THE FOREST RUNNERS. 
By JosrepH A. ALTSHELER. 

This book is included in the forty 
best books for boys. It tells of how 
two boys carrying powder through 
Kentucky to unprotected whites were 
compelled to fight the Indians and 
resort to all manner of stratagem to 
avoid death. The lads are fearless 
and their methods to outwit the In- 
dians and accomplish their ends are 
vividly portrayed. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


HOW RICHARD WON OUT. 
By Mary Kwnicut Porrer. 
One of the average juveniles. It 
tells of a tennis contest hardly won, 
and boys and girls of an athletic 
frame of mind will enter into it with 

enthusiasm. 
W. A. Wilde Company. 
THE CRUISE OF THE 
PHOEBE. 
By JaMmEs Oris. 

This is one of the “Business Ven- 
ture” series, and tells a story of how 
some boys went lobster buying on the 
Eastern coast. It contains much of 


instruction and a good deal of pleas- 


ant entertainment. 
Dana Estes & Co. 


THE YOUNG ALASKANS 
By Emerson Houcu. 

Three Alaskan boys go fishing to 
Kadiak Island, where they were 
wrecked in one of the most danger- 
ous parts of Alaska. Mr. Hough tells 
the story with verve and a power to 
sustain an absorbed interest. It is 
essentially a boys’ book. 

Harper & Brothers. 


BILL: A CHEERFUL DOG. 
By FREDERICK WHITE. 

Bill is a fat little pup with a “smile 
that won’t come off” sort of face. 
Bill has a good many little sermons 
to preach to boys and girls, which he 
does in verses more droll than ele- 
gant. He will please most children. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


MAD ANTHONY’S YOUNG 
SCOUT. 
By Everetr T. Tom.inson. 
The scene of this is laid in Phila- 
delphia and at Valley Forge in 1777- 
78. The hero is a brave American lad, 
and there is an element of mystery 
in the tale that is very effective. Boys 
will like the “young scout.” 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


JACK, THE YOUNG 
EXPLORER. 
By Grorce Birp GRINNELL. 
More stories of sturdy Jack, for 
the boy reader who likes adventure 


A study of Napoleon 
and the 
Franco-Austrian war 


Books of adventure 
and college life for 
boy readers 


Emerson Hough, 
Molly Elliot Seawell 
and Ralph Henry 
Barbour write new 
juveniles 





A new juvenile for 
boys by James Otis 


Carroll Watson 
Rankin, author of 
4‘ Dandelion Cottage” 


Clara Louise 
Burnham and a book 
for girls 


The Book News Monthly 


= young American 
pluck. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


JACK HARVEY’S 
ADVENTURES. 
By Ruet Pertey SMITH. 
The “Rival Campers” go among 
oyster pirates, and their adventures 
are told here—in a breezy, interesting 


sort of way. 
L. C. Page & Co. 


THE NEW BOY. 
By ArtHur StTaNnwoop Pier. 

A story reprinted from _ the 
“Youth’s Companion,” telling of boy 
life at St. Timothy’s. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


FORWARD PASS. 
By RatpH Henry Barsour. 

A foot-ball story that moves swift- 
ly and keeps the reader entirely ab- 
sorbed. It will completely satisfy the 
average boy reader in interest. 

D. Appleton & Co. 


THE IMPRISONED 
MIDSHIPMAN. 
By Morty Ettiot SEAWELL. 

One of the best juveniles of the 
year—well written and thoroughly 
endowed with exciting happenings. 
Boys especially will be delighted in 
this narrative of boys’ experiences. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


WILLIAMS OF WEST POINT. 
By Hucx S. JoxHNson. 

West Point life has a perennial 
fascination for the American boy. 
This book tells of the life as it was 
lived during the period of the “old 
code,” many changes having recently 
been made. The author feels that 
many criticisms of the earlier régimé 
were unfair, and he wishes to prove 
this by portraying things as they 
were. 


appreciates 


D. Appleton & Co. 


THE ADOPTING OF 
ROSA MARIE. 
By Carrott Watson RANKIN. 

A pure, innocent little story written 
as a sequel to Dandelion Cottage. 
The story is of four small girls, 
whose love for playing house with 
real babies leads one (Mabel) into a 
strange experience with a tiny Indian 
papoose whose mother abandoned it 
when she saw her way clear. 

The story, though written for very 
youthful girls, is quite pleasing. 

Henry Holt & Co. 


THE QUEST FLOWER. 

By Crara Louise BurNHAM. 

A charmingly innocent story of the 
healing of a crippled child by em- 


ploying Christian Science truths. Lit- 
tle Hazel’s mode of settlement of a 
family estrangement, too, is restful 
to the mind of the fiction reader. The 
gentle manner in which she teaches 
her religion to the suffering invalid 
touches one’s heart, and the love of 
God through nature is beautifully 
shown, and plays an important part 
in the story. 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 


PAWNEE HERO STORIES 
AND FOLK-TALES. 
By Gerorce Birp GRINNELL. 

An interesting handbook that col- 
lects the folk-lore of the Pawnee In- 
dians, with notes on the customs and 
the character of the people, and a 
supplementary chapter on the lan- 
guage, by John B. Dunbar. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


THE MINUTE BOYS OF 
LONG ISLAND. 
By James Otis. 

A book which covers some of the 
most important and exciting events 
of the great Revolutionary struggle. 
The narrative touches the battle of 
Long Island, with its preceding 
events of the first reading of the 
Declaration and the destruction of 
the King’s statue in New York. 
Freeing the prisoners from the 
prison ships in Gravesend Bay is part 
of the New York story 0: '76 which 
has been slighted in other historical 
fiction. 

Dana Estes & Company. 


UNDER THE GREAT BEAR. 
By Kirk Munroe. 

One of the best of Mr. Munroe’s 
famous books for boys. A young 
mechanical engineer goe. off to 
Newfoundland and Labrador for an 
iron and copper company, and all 
sorts of things happen in the course 
of his affairs. He meets an iceberg, 
is wrecked, is picked up and rescued, 
comes in touch with smuggling, and 
so on for three hundred and thirteen 
pages of entertaining reading. 


Harper & Brothers. 


PEEP-IN-THE-WORLD. 
By F. E. Cricuton. 

A charming story for boys and 
girls, of a little English maid who 
went to visit her uncle in his great 
German castle. The picture of life 
in the Fatherland is admirably done, 
and little “Peep-in-the-World” is an 
attractive little girl who will make 
friends readily. 

Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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GRANDMOTHER GOOSE 
STORIES. 
By JoHn Howarp Jewett 
(Hannah Warner). 

This series consists of four little 
books of rhyme which will prove 
themselves dear to young hearts 
which love tiny pets. 

“The Kittens and the Bear” tells 
of a tabby cat and her kittens and a 
troublesome Teddy bear. 

The story of “The Ducklings Go 
a-Swimming” can readily be imag- 
ined. 


“The Little Chicks” go hunting for 
food and have a terrible fright in 
meeting a giant grasshopper. 

And “The Goslings’ Picnic” is 
equally clever, telling how 


{ 
bright 


“Grandmother Goose, one 
summer’s day, 

With five little goslings went stroll- 
ing away 

‘To have a goose picnic where each 
little pet 

Could learn how to swim, and that 
water was wet.” 

Small, Maynard & Co. 


BLACK BRUIN—THE 
BIOGRAPHY OF A BEAR. 
By CLARENCE HAWKES. 
Truly it might be written that of 
animal stories there is no end. Here 
and there in the great mass we find 
a particularly readable one. The 
story of Black Bruin is clearly one 
of these. It tells the story of the life 
of a black bear, from its early train- 
ing as a household pet through all 
sorts of experiences to its final es- 
cape to the forest. 
he book is written so that a child 
would be fascinated by the story, 
though at the same time it is most in- 
teresting to the “grown-ups.” The 
introduction gives an excellent idea 
of the habits of the bear, with special 
reference to the black bear. This 
explains many of the instincts of 
“Black Bruin.” In the first chapters 
we are tempted to marvel at the 
man’s patience with the mischievous 
bear cub, and in the end of the story 
we are glad for the bear when he 
goes back to his own life in the wil- 
derness. 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 


THE SPINNING WHEEL 
SERIES. 
By Loutsa M. AtcorT. 

This series is comprised of four 
volumes—Silver Pitchers, Spinning 
Wheel Stories, A Garland for Girls 
and Proverb Stories. It consists of 
short stories for young people and 
about boys and girls of sterling qual- 
ities. Miss Alcott has already won 


the love of her readers, and many of 

these stories will touch the hearts of 

parents and win her more admirers. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


FAIRY TALES FROM 
FOLK-LORE. 
By HerscHet WILLIAMs. 

A collection of fairy stories of a 
historical nature, founded on folk- 
lore of different nations. The Brit- 
ish possessions are well represented, 
besides the countries of Southern 
Europe, and all the fairy tales are 
equally interesting and instructive in 
character. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


THE WRAITH OF KNOPF. 
By Howarp James. 

A collection of eight short stories 
of interest. The author springs 
from a literary family, and living a 
cosmopolitan life, wandering the 
globe over, he naturally has a store 
of knowledge whereby he can pro- 
duce realistic tales. 

His characters are so human and 
his manner so free that one feels a 
keen interest in his literary work. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


THE STUDENT CAVALIERS. 
By J. R. Forrest. 

A story of college life at old Jef- 
ferson prior to the late war. Fol- 
lowing a hilarious spree and the re- 
sults of a cock-fight, a cruel dispute 
arose which resulted in a tempestuous 
battle and finally murder. The hatred 
of a lying scoundrel was the means 
of imprisoning the innocent man, 
who only escaped life confinement 
by strategy and the outbreak of the 
war, when mere murder became a 


triviality, 
R. F. Fenno & Co. 


OLD MAN COYOTE. 
By Ciara Kern Bay.iss. 

Indian traditions are here set 
forth in a dozen amusing animal 
stories. It is a very interesting vol- 
ume, deserving praise for its incor- 
poration of Indian mythology. It is 
cleverly illustrated in black and white 


and red, 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


THE SUBSTITUTE. 
By Watter CAmp. 

Can a youth resist the temptation 
of the gridiron or forget the charm 
of hours of sport in foot ball? 

A freshman entering Yale soon 
wins his way among his chums and 
rises steadily in the college sports 
until he gains laurels for his grit and 
ty and saves the day by his bold 
play. 


The story of a bear 


New edition of 
Miss Alcott 
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A girls’ book of a 
trip abroad 


A new “Nan” book 


Another “ Billy 
Whisker” book 


Fairies in flowers 


More “ Little 
Cousins ”’ 


The Book News Monthly 


This book is full of fascination for 
young and old alike who recall the 
years of athletics and the college 
spirit. 

D. Appleton & Co. 


MYRTLE BALDWIN. 
By CuHarLES CLARK MUNN. 

A strangely pathetic story of an 
abandoned waif left in the care of her 
cruel grandfather in a New England 
coast town. By profession he was 
a fisherman, and for eighteen years 
his charge knew little except fish and 
the sea. In time, when her eyes have 
been opened to the position she holds, 
she flees from her brutal treatment 
and earns her way to fortune. 

Every imaginable pitfall is in her 
path, but she maintains her dignity 
and honor in an exemplary fashion. 

Many young minds may be im- 
pressed with the world’s wickedness 
and be benefited by Myrtle’s course 
to avoid it. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


BILLY WHISKER’S 
VACATION. 

By Frances Treco MontTGcOMERY. 

The “Billy Whisker” books have 
been popular for years, and this vaca- 
tion story will continue to hold chil- 
dren in wide-eyed interest. 

Billy is a wonder, and his strange 
antics and stirring adventures are 
humorous and amusing. Billy’s wife, 
Nannie, also wins lots of friends, but 
none of the goat family has the 
roving spirit and curiosity of Billy— 
and thereby hangs this tale. 

Brewer, Barse & Co. 


GARDEN FAIRIES. 
By SamueEt Savi, Paguin. 

This delightful book will awaken 
the children’s interest in Nature and 
its beauty—‘the bud’s unfolding, the 
robin’s singing, and a plant’s up- 
springing.” 

Lalla tells beautiful stories that the 
fairies confide in her and of how they 
help her in the garden. She loves 
the glory of out-door life and learns 
Who, though unseen, tends His tiny 
living things. 

The illustrations are as refined and 
delicate as the theme of the story. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


THE TRAIL OF THE BADGER. 
By Siwrorp F. Hamp. 

This book is to show “the boys of 
to-day how the boys of their fathers’ 
time helped to lay on the solid foun- 
dation of agriculture the fortunes of 
their adopted State.” Mr. Hamp 
knows Western life as it was in the 
days of the pioneers, and he there- 
fore writes as one with authority. 

W. A. Wilde Company. 


IRMA IN ITALY. 
By Heren LeaH REED. 
A new “Irma” book, clever stories 
for girls of ten or twelve. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


CATS AND KITS. 
By Frances TREGO MonvTcoMERY. 
The adventures of cats in an inex- 
pensive juvenile, by the writer of the 
Billy Whisker books. 
Brewer, Barse & Co. 


IN THE OPEN. 
By Witi1amM O.. Stopparp. 
An out-door book for boys and 
girls, breezy and pleasant reading. 
Harper & Brothers. 


ADVENTURES AT SEA. 

A collection of sea stories that tell 
of fires at sea, wrecks, castaways and 
thrilling rescues. 

Harper & Brothers. 


PERSIS PUTNAM’S 
TREASURE. 
By Myra Sawyer HAMLIN. 

Another “Nan” story—with Nan ae 
an inspiration, of course. Nan is a 
reformer this time, and an all-round 
helper, and her Camp Chicopina is 
the scene of a gay summer frolic. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


THE KIDNAPPED CAMPERS. 
By Fravia A. C. CANFIELD. 

An exciting tale of what happened 
to two kidnapped boys. For readers 
of ten or twelve years of age. 

Harper & Brothers. 


FOUR BOYS ON THE 
MISSISSIPPI. 
By E. T. Tomiinson. 

Instruction is combined with en- 
tertainment in this tale of a trip on 
the Mississippi River. It is an inter- 
esting book for wide-awake boys. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


FATHER CROW AND HIS 
CREW. 


By Frankiin H. OLMsTED. 
The adventures of Father Crow 
told for the delectation of small 
readers. Cleverly pictured by T. Gil- 


bert White. 
B,. W. Dodge & Co 


OUR LITTLE AUSTRALIAN 
COUSIN. 
By Mary F. Nrxon-Rouw et. 


OUR LITTLE EGYPTIAN 
COUSIN. 
By BrancHE McManus. 


OUR LITTLE GRECIAN 
COUSIN. 
By Mary F. Nixon-Rou_er. 
Three new issues in the “Little 
Cousin” series, which has had a long 





The New Books of the Month 


run, and represents the _ excellent 
fashion of imparting knowledge 
through the medium of an entertain- 
ing tale. 

Zz... é. Page & Co. 
DAVY JONES’ YARNS, 
AND SALTED SONGS. 

By THomaAs YBARRA. 

A book of humorous verses illus- 
trated with clever sketches by “Hy” 
Mayer, of the New York “Times.” 
A comical volume. 

Henry Holt & Co. 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 
By ELeanor H. Porter. 

A tender tale of a little girl who, 
after being lost for four years, was 
restored to her mother. Frank T. 
Merrill makes some interesting pic- 
tures. 

W. A. Wilde Company 


ALL AMONG THE LOGGERS. 
By C. B. Burveicu. 
Norman Carver, 4 bright, energetic 
boy, spends a winter in a lumber 
camp in Maine. The story of that 

winter is now told for boys. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


BUTT CHANLER, FRESHMAN. 

By JAMES SHELLEY HAMILTON. 

A boys’ tale, thoroughly interesting 
and up-to- date, full of the spirit of 
twentieth-century college life. 

D. Appleton & Co. 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE, 
By Tupor JENKs. 

A useful manual for young photog- 
raphers, explaining technicalities as 
well as giving instructions for the 
various processes involved in picture 
making. It is excellently illustrated. 

Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


THE GIFT OF INFLUENCE. 
By Hucu Brack. 

These sermons were preached be- 
fore University students, and they 
combine Mr. Black’s visionary pow- 
ers with his strong foundation faith 
in their exposition of various Scrip- 
tural texts. The texts are unusual, 
but in every case there is illumina- 
tion and inspiration and encourage- 
ment. Mr. Black is orthodox in a 
most persuasive way—his sermons 
carry a strong mind’s convictions. He 
has studied the university needs of 
America; and it is to satisfy these in 
some measure that he chose these 
topics and discoursed upon them in 
this way. 

F. H. Revell Company. 


PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES 
ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
LESSONS FOR 1909. 

By F. N. Perouser anp Amos R. 

WELLS. 

The annual issue of one of the 
most useful and practical commen- 
taries we have on the International 
Lessons. Every Sunday-school teach- 
er needs, this lesson help. 

W. A, Wilde Company 


PRESENT DAY CONDITIONS 
IN CHINA. 
By BrooMHALt. 

For anyone who wants to know 
just what the present missionary sit- 
uation in China is, it is to be found 
mapped, charted, itemized, stated in 
brief, easily handled compass, as a 
thin volume of sixty pages, compiled 
by the Editorial Secretary of the 


China Inland Mission. There is no 
quicker method of putting one’s self in 
apposition with the whole case of 
China to-day, than by spending a few 
hours with this book—or even taking 
a rapid survey of it. The compara- 
tive map on the cover is itself an 
astounding revelation of China’s mil- 
lions. Many Protestants will be sur- 
prised to learn that eleven hundred 
Roman Catholic priests and forty-six 
bishops have been or will be deprived 
of their official rank in China—which 
they have held since 1899. Christian 
unification as well as extension is 
thus furthered. Mission classes can 
hardly dispense with this book. 

F. H. Revell Company. 


GLIMPSES OF THE 
HEAVENLY LIFE. 
By J. R. MILier. 

A tender and practical little ser- 
mon printed as a Christmas book. 
These books grow mcre popular each 
year because they combine beauty 


with helpfulness. 
. Y. Crowell & Co. 


THE TEACHER’S HANDBOOK 
FOR 1909. 
THE SUPERINTENDENT'S 
HANDBOOK FOR 1909. 
Prepared by J. W. AXTELL. 
Two pocket books in leather, with 
notes on the International Lessons for 
1909 and places for records of attend- 
ance, illness, and other data apper- 
taining to the management and teach- 
ing of a Sabbath-school. 
The Cumberland Press. 


Dr. Hugh Black’s 
newest sermons 


A handbook for the * 
superintendent of the 
. Sabbath-school 





Program for Literary Societies 


1. Donatp G. MitTcHELL: A STUDY IN 
BroGRAPHY. ( Paper.) 

2. SELECTION from Dream Life. 

3. THE Prace “Ik Marve” WILL 
Hop 1n AMERICAN LITERATURE. ( Paper.) 

4. SELECTION from Reveries of a Bach- 
elor. 

5. GENERAL Discussion AS TO Mk. 
MITCHELL’s PERSONALITY AND WORKS. 
(Open meeting.) 


One of the troubles with literary socie- 
ties is that they lack that informal atmos- 
phere which makes for ease in speaking. 
The society should be a “talking” society, 
and as far as possible papers should take 
the form of informal essays to be read or 
preferably to be given merely with notes. 
An open meeting to discuss an author’s 
works adds greatly to the general interest 
and knowledge. 


Two Lives 
By Julia Hall Bartholomew 


INE walked in the low valleys 
With eyes intent upon the ground; 


Nor ever raised them to the hills, 
The shining hills with sunlight crowned. 
The paths were smooth; but mists hung low, 
And to his soul no whisperings came 
Of heights beyond; no keen desire 
For broader view and higher aim. 
His days were filled with careless ease, 


His nights with rest. 


But in them were 


No thrills of joy, no radiant dreams, 
No hopes sublime for greater things. 


One climbed the rugged pathways 

Of mountains, with a questioning soul, 
And many a slip. But constant 

Gazed, with eyes towards the goal, 
The glittering heights; with purpose firm 

And eager heart, each effort brought 
A sure reward of vistas clear, 


Of beauties new. 


A deeper thought, 


With wider range, and strength to gain 


The heights. 


The lonely hillside path 


Led up where truth and beauty filled 
The waiting soul with love and light. 





T was Mr. Mabie who said of 
Dr. van Dyke that he is a 
man who, in an age of spe- 

cialization, dares to be an “all- 
round” man. We should like to 
have it said of THE Book News 
MonTHRLy that in a day of spe- 
cialization among magazines ours 
is an all-round magazine. We 


are making at the present time 
an appeal to a number of differ- 
ent kinds of people, to people in 
various professions and walks of 


life ; we desire to have something 
for everybody who has a serious 
interest in the cultivation of the 
arts, in mind-development and 
the advancement of general cul- 
ture. 

The biggest field in the world 
is presented in the study of 
books, and all that is connected 
with the production and the read- 
ing of books. Nowadays every- 
body reads something, and there 
are few persons who do not wish 
to be well posted in the matter of 
literary progress. And the people 
who read are interested in travel : 
many of them are in the habit of 
traveling; people who travel and 
read are interested usually in pic- 
tures; they are concerned with 
those who write, those who paint, 
those who cut beautiful objects 
out of marble. They want to ab- 
sorb knowledge of literature past 
and present, of history past and 
present—in short, they want to 
be kept informed upon a general 
array of subjects. THE Boox 
News MonrTHLY aims to keep 
you informed in this way. 


Maurice Maeterlinck 


Saint-Waadrille 
Where Maeterlinck lives 


A gate at Saint-Wandrille 


Our March Number 


Maurice Maeterlinck has done 
a great deal for the drama, both 
abroad and in America. His es- 
says have been read and enjoyed 
and pondered over by hundreds 
of thousands of readers. He 
has been called the “Belgian 
Shakespeare.” Lately he has 
written a libretto for a now pop- 
ular opera. A few years ago M. 
Maeterlinck bought a beautiful 
old abbey estate in Normandy, 
which is now his residence. Mr. 
Alvan Sanborn, one of the regu- 
lar contributors to THE Boox 
News Monruty, had the pleas- 
ure recently of visiting M. Mae- 
terlinck in his picturesque home. 
The impressions gathered then 
are now to be given our readers 
through a delightfully illustrated 
article in the March number. In 
addition, there will be a critical 
study of Maeterlinck’s work, and 
the editor will discuss “Pélléas 
and Mélisande,” a sketch that 
will be accompanied by pictures 
taken from photographs of 
scenes in the opera as it is now 
being presented. 


It will doubtless interest Book 
News MonrTHLy readers to know 
that Mr. Montrose J. Moses is 
preparing further articles on 
“Contemporary Drama and Dra- 
matists,” and the first of the new 
series, “What Is Tragedy?” will 
appear in March. 
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“Strat for d-on-Avon—the 
Beautiful and the Incongruous,” 
is another well-illustrated article 
for this number, and in connec- 
tion with this will be printed a 
sketch of Marie Corelli in Strat- 
ford, with interesting pictures. 

Quite different from any of 
the foregoing will be an essay— 
“The Limbo of Literature,” by 
Herman Scheffauer, the Califor- 
nia poet, who writes most clev- 
erly of the British Museum and 
all that it signifies. 

One of the daintiest color in- 
serts we have had will appear 
in this issue—Bolton Jones’ 
“Spring,” an attractive bit of 
landscape that everybody will 
appreciate. 


The Subscription Department 


The January business has been 
in every way encouraging. Our 
circulation for the month has 
run ahead one hundred per cent. 
At this rate we shall have more 
than doubled the present sub- 
scription list by the end of the 
year. 


New Headings 


We announced a prize contest 
in drawings, and next month we 
shall be able to name the winner. 
In April we shall begin to use 


The Book 








Memoria! Theatre 
Stratford-on-Avon 





=) Pee 


Shakespeare's birthplace 
Stratford-on-Avon 





News Monthly 








the new headings—they cannot 
be made ready before then. 


The Educational 


A word from some of our 
readers as’to the new line the 
“Educational” course is taking 
would be appreciated. We leave 
it to you to decide whether or 
not we shall continue the lessons 
in literature that were stopped in 
November. We have reached 
the modern English writers and 
American literature, but if you 
want these branches taken up we 
shall get right down to work on 
them. Let us know, please. 


Color Inserts 

The series of color inserts for 
this vear is going to surpass any- 
thing we have done before. 
Presently we are to have several 
reproductions made direct from 
the originals in the National Gal- 
lery in London. This will be a 
treat. 


The Book Review Staff 


The February number shows 
our new staff of book reviewers 
at work. How do you like the 
arrangement? We shall be glad 
to have a line of comment from 
you. 


Nore.—Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, Editor Tue Book News 


MonvTHLy, Philadelphia. 


Address other communications to THE Book News 
Money orders should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. 


MonrTuHLY. 
Changes of address 


must be received before the 20th of the month preceding publication of the number with 


which the change is to go into effect. 

















The Bibelot 


A REPRINT OF POETRY AND 

PROSE FOR BOOKLOVERS, 

CHOSEN IN PART FROM 

SCARCE EDITIONS AND 

SOURCES NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN 


HE BIBELOT is in shape a small 
quarto (434 x 6), choicely printed on 
white laid paper, uncut edges, and 

done up in old-style blue wrappers. It is 
issued monthly, and has from 24 to 32 pages 
of text. In some numbers 40 or more pages 
have been given, forming a volume of 400 
pages, at least, each year. 


VOLUME XIV, FOR 1908, NOW READY 
CONTENTS 
I. The Story of Frithiof the Bold by William Morris. 
{I. The Story of Frithiof the Bold (Concluded). 


III. Seven Poems by Francis Thompson. 


IV. Obermann: An Essay and Two Poems by Matthew 
Arnold. 


V. Three Poets of French Bohemia by Andrew Lang. 


VI. Mimma Bella: In Memory of a Little Life by 
Eugene Lee-Hamilton. 


VII. Pearl: Rendered into Modern English Verse by 
S. Weir Mitchell. 


VIII. Songs from an Italian Garden by A. Mary F. 
Robinson. 


IX. Simeon Solomon: Notes on His “Vision of Love” 
and Other Studies by Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


X. Maeterlinck as a Mystic by Arthur Symons. 
XI. Lyrics by Austin Dobson. 
XII. Diversi Colores by Herbert P. Horne. 


Small 4to, old-style boards, slide case 
Price, $1.50 net, postpaid 





Those who desire to know the contents of 
the previous volumes of THE BiBELor should 
send for the General Catalogue of the Mosher 
Books, free on request. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Me gr eevee for 1909 (Vol. XV) are 50 cents 

in'advance, postpaid, and are taken for the 

complete year only. After March 1 the 

rate is 75 cents net, and after October 1 the 

price will be advanced to $1.00 net. Foreign 

subscriptions, including Canada, are 25 cents 
additional to above rates. 





THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE 





the Wanamaker Book Section, 
Presents the New Books 
for the Month 


The prices are given for the information of people 
residing out of the cities 


Alabama Student, An. By William Osler. $2.00, 
postpaid. 

American Supremacy. 2 vols. By George W. 
Crichfield. $6.00, postpaid. 

Banzai! By Parabellum. $1.08, postpaid. 

Edward Macdowell. By Lawrence Gilman. 
$1.35, postpaid. 

Fashionable Adventures of Joshua Craig. By 
David Graham Phillips. $1.08, postpaid. 

54-40 or Fight. By Emerson Hough. $1.08, 
postpaid, 

Fighting the Turk in the Balkans. By Arthur 
D. Howden Smith. $1.75, postpaid. 

From Peking to Mandalay. By R. F. Johnston. 
$4.50; by mail, $4.75. 

Higher Life in Art, The. By John La Farge. 
$2.50, postpaid. 

How to Develop Power and Personality in 
Speaking. By Grenville Kleiser. $1.25, post- 
paid. 


Letters of Mrs. James G. Blaine. Edited by 
Harriet S. Blaine Beale. 2 vols. $4.00, post- 
paid, 

Mars as the Abode of Life. By Percival Low- 
ell. $2.50, postpaid. 

Missioner, The. By E. Phillips Oppenheim 
$1.08, postpaid. 


New Physics, The. By Lucien Poincare. $1.75, 
postpaid. 

Other Man’s Wife, The. By Frank Richardson. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Peace, Power and Plenty. By Dr. Marden. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Philosophy of Gassendi, The. By G. S. Brett. 
$3.00, postpaid. 

Phrenology. By J. G. Spurzheim. $3.00, post- 
paid. 

Principles of Anthropology and Sociology in 
Their Relations to Criminal Procedure. By 
Maurice Parmelee. $1.25, postpaid. 

Profit and Loss in Man. By Alphonso A. Hop- 
kins. $1.20, postpaid. 

Self-Measurement. By William De Witt Hyde. 


50 cents, postpaid. 
Septimus. By William J. Locke. $1.08, post- 


paid. 
Sloops of the Hudson, The. By William E. 
Verplanck and Moses W. Collyer. $1.50, post- 


paid. 
Story of Gold, The. By Edward Sherwood 
Meade. 75 cents, postpaid. 


Tono-Bungay. By H. G. Wells. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

William Morris. By Alfred Noyes. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


Zonal-Belt Hypothesis, The. By Joseph T. 


Wheeler. $2.50, postpaid. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 17 
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LLM LLNS) MAGAZINE CASAS 


Some Recent Investigations by 
The Society for Psychical Research 


By the RIGHT Hon. GERALD W. BALFOUR 


New Facts on Our Survival of Death 


With authentic records of psychic communications from the 
late Frederic W. H. Myers, of London. 
By Principal JOHN W. GRAHAM, University of Manchester, England. 


Psychotherapeutics and Religion 
With an examination of the Emmanuel Movement and 
Christian Science. 

By Dr. HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL 


Probation and Children’s Courts in Italy 
A great reform in the treatment of criminals, accomplished 
under difficulties. 

By Lucy C. BARTLETT 


The Social Conscience of the Future 


A vital and searching study of Socialism by one of its wise 
advocates. 
By VIDA SCUDDER 


These and many more equally live topics in 


THE JANUARY 


HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF RELIGION, THEOLOGY, 
AND PHILOSOPHY 


A Remarkable Number of 
a Remarkable Periodical 


75 cents per copy $2.50 per annum 


Subscriptions should begin with the quarterly number for October, which starts 
a new volume, but can commence with January, if desired. Published by 


SHERMAN, FRENCH & COMPANY 


6 Beacon Street Boston, Massachusetts 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





A LECTURE ON 


“HOW TO BE HAPPY 
WHILE LIVING” 


The pursuit of happiness considered from a 
psychological and practical standpoint. A lecture 
for the times. Full of sound sense—good advice 
for business, social and family life and success. 
The secret of health of mind, soul and body 
stated. 


Fun Facts 
Philosophy 


This lecture is noted all over the country wherever lyceum attractions have been heard. It 
is in demand ata CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES, LECTURE COURSES, and has been given 
for CHURCHES, LITERARY SOCIETIES, LODGES, etc., etc. 


This lecture brings 


Instruction : Entertainment : Inspiration 


Delivered by 


ARTHUR E. GRINGLE 


Editor of THE LYCEUM WORLD 
Mr. Gringle holds the Championship for Oratory in the State of Ohio Oratorical Contest of 
1900, has won every literary contest he ever entered, and today he contributes to the most 
largely circulated weekly and monthly papers published in this country. 
SEND FOR FREE CIRCULAR AND TERMS. ENGAGEMENTS MADE DIRECT 


Address Care of THE LYCEUM WORLD, Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE LYCEUM WORLD 


ARTHUR E. GRINGLE, Editor 
$1.00 a Year; 15c. a Copy Indianapolis, Indiana 
Approved by THE INTERNATIONAL LYCEUM ASSOCIATION, and published for all 
who want Eloquent, Lively, Interesting Orations, Lectures, Readings, Discussions of Platform 
Appearance, Public Speaking, Success as Singer, Speaker, or Entertainer. 
HAVE YOU ABILITY? As Musician, Dramatic Entertainer, Vocalist, Speaker, and 
—————_ do you want to increase your ability, or use it on the public 
latform? Then write to the editor for help and information how to secure a place, and send One 
llar for subscription to THE LYCEUM WORLD, which gives you the latest news about this 
field. THIS AGAZINE IS EXTRAORDINARILY. GOOD; DIFFERENT FROM 
OTHERS; COSTLY IN MAKE-UP, therefore—NO FREE COPIES. 


Indianapolis, Ind. THE LYCEUM WORLD Arthur E. Gringle, Editor 


Arthur BE. Gringle—Editor- Lecturer 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





COB) BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS _ || 
THE LAW OF THE WHITE CIRCLE 


A Tale of the Atlanta Riots 
By THORNWELL JACOBS 


This vivid story, which enjoyed an unparalleled popularity in the pages of TAYLOR-TROT- 
WOOD MAGAZINE, takes one of the most dramatic moments in the great race struzgle now being 
waged in the South, and presents through it the whole mighty social disturbance of THE NEGRO 
PROBLEM. Every phase of this lurid questionis considered, and the viewpoint of each actor 
in it is set forward with a wonderful sympathy and insight. What the white man thinks of the 
race problem, what the negro thinks of it, what the mulatto, the quadroon, the octoroon—all the 
negroid branches of the third race—think of it, is set forth against the crimson background of 


the Atlanta riots and murders. 


The story is absolutely unique in Southern literature, and, with the exception of none, it is the 


only attempt to be philosophically accurate in handling this all-absorbing race theme. 


All in all, 


it is a virile, honest, red-blooded presentation of the greatest factor in American history. 


SOME LITTLE PICTURES FROM THE BOOK 


He entered the car then and the driver started 
out Peachtree at a merry clip. 

“To Oakdale, Will,’ she whispered, standing 
to adjust her wraps, “for the 9.30 train.” 

Then to Keough— 

“How far would you go with me?” she ven- 
tured. 

He turned and looked. Her eyes were full 
upon him and the lights showed a compelling 
loveliness in her face. She was leaning forward 
as if his answer meant something to her. 

He took her hand gently in his and whispered : 

“To the end of the King’s Highway!” 

“Ah, glorious cup,’ she murmured, so low 
that he heard nothing. “I will drink of thee to- 
night—drink deep of thee—if I die to-morrow!” 


“The Best South, the Negro Problem,” the 
distinguished old man mused sadly. “Ah, sir, 
what is the Negro problem? Rakes and rum, 
white rakes, white men’s rum. Some talk of the 
danger of ‘amalgamation,’ as if there were a 
mulatto in the South whose father was not a 
white man. This is the negro problem—white 
lepers that father the third race and white 
liquor that fathers the black rapist—and for 
which of these are the kindly black folk re- 
sponsible?” 


There was a sweeping shift of the electric 
searchlight as the train rounded the last curve 
and the great engine pointed its eye straight 
toward the station. There was a rumble as if 
of Titan’s steps. The sparks scintillated from 
the brakes. The porter sprang with his little 
step in hand to receive the possible passenger. 

“Hello, Keough!” the conductor exclaimed. 
“You here?” 

“Why not?” the reporter retorted. “Perhaps 

am going farther than this with you.” 

“God, man, haven’t you heard the news?” 

“News—what news?” 

“All Atlanta is in the hands of a howling 
mob of murderers. They’re killing negroes by the 
hundred! Four assaults on white women in one 
day—the paper’s out with extras. The ‘‘Com- 
monwealth” leading a fight for sanity—troops 
called out. You are the last man on earth I 
would have expected to find running away from 
duty!” 

Without a word, his face white with excite- 
ment, Roy Keough rushed to the ticket window. 

“Stop, Laura—Miss Lawson. We can’t go, it 
is absolutely impossible—Atlanta is in the hands 
of a mob!” 

“A mob—Atlanta—” she faltered, “but I have 
bought the tickets.” 


Thus far they stood it. Then—_ 


“Strike him down, the d—d nigger-lover! 
Strike him down!” 


Price, $1.25. 


In combination with TAYLOR- 


“Shut up, blatherskite,"’ Keough retorted while 
he dodged a brick. “I am a man-lover anywhere, 
everywhere. And that is why I arraign the 
rottenness of the man-hater, the home-destroyer. 
I want us to—teach them the LAW OF THE 
WHITE CIRCLE. I want—” 

He dodged again as a rock came whirling by. 

“__ to show you—you white gods—the crime 
of letting our rakes and whips and blacklegs 
lead negro women—our wards—down into the 
demimonde—I—"’ 


“He sheltered the criminals of his race! 
Shoot him!” 


A brick struck his hat and carried it whirling 
off into the air. 


“And yet I am the same,” she murmured 


softly. “I did it because I loved you so. I am 
the same woman you have loved.” 
He was silent while the great tears sprang 
to his eyes. 
| “It was my law, my God who bade me do it,” 
she continued, gently, “it was because my soul 
yearned for you so and the—dream—of—you— 
was—so—beautiful.” 
He rose and stood before her. 
| “That was why I did it,” she said once more. 
' “T wanted you till my heart ached.” 





TROTWOOD MAGAZINE, one year, $2.50, 


THE TAYLOR-TROTWOOD PUBLISHING CO., Nashville, Tenn. 
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Are You taterested In Ph a ok eee 


@ Do you want to get in closer touch with this 
wonderful new State, its ; development, its 
opportunities, its Indian lore and history ? 
@, Do you know there is not another place on 


the face of the globe that offers to the young 
man such opportunities for business, investment, 
professional work and educational advantages— 
advantages born. of the soil, the amalgamation of 
the people, and the new ideals of civilization which 
are being crystallized from the association of the 
brightest minds of all of the States of the Union ? 


@., The chick that remains in the nest seldom 
feathers out; but the one who gets out in new 
fields and scratches for himself may win fame, 
acquire wealth and become a man worthy of 
the name of an American. 
@, Oklahoma offers the opportunity. Have you 
the brainsand ambition to make that kind of man? 
@. You can get reliable information of the highest 
possible value concerning this new Common- 
wealth once a month—and night up to now— 
by subscribing for 
STURM’S OKLAHOMA MAGAZINE 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Agents wanted in every city in America. Big money made. 
Single Copies, Fifteen Cents. One Year, One Dollar. 
No “ Sample Copies.” 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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MAGAZINE 


ENTER YOUR ORDER AT ONCE 


THE ARENA 


DURING 1909 


With the January number THE ARENA enters upon its 
forty-first volume, and it is the intention of the management to 
make it one marked by unusual strength, brilliancy and timeliness 
in its content-matter. Among the many exceptionally attractive 
features of the January, as well as of recent issues, we mention the 


following : 


The Career of Bernard Shaw 


By Prof. Archibald Henderson. Illustrated 


Economic Independence the 


Basis of Freedom 
By David Graham Phillips 


A Highly Efficient State Rail- 


way Administration 
By Carl Vrooman 


The Atlantic Deep Waterway 


By Wm. J. Roe. Illustrated with maps 


Medicine, Hypnotism and 
Religion 


By Hon. John D. Works 


The Rationale of Common 


Ownership 
By Waldo Pondray Warren 


American Journalism 
By Wm. Salisbury 





Socialist Ideals 
By Eugene V. Debs 


The Class Struggle of Today 
By Sau! Beaumont 
The Responsibility of the 
Churches 
By Rev. John Haynes Holmes 
The Election of United States 


Senators 
By Prof. Edwin Maxey 


Christian Science and Organic 


Disease. A reply to Dr. Richard 


C. Cabot. 
By B. O. Flower 


Campaign for Direct-Legis- 
lation in Maine and Its 
Victorious Outcome 

By Kingsbury B. Piper 


Our Railroad Riddle 


By Carl Vrooman 


In addition to the essays “The Arena” is illustrated and contains regular departments: The 


Editor’s Quiet Hour, Book Studies, Book Reviews, 


Editorials, Mirror of the Present, Public 


Ownership, Direct-Legislation and Co-operative News, as weil as a selection of the best current 


cartoons. 
25 cents a copy. 


$2.50 a year. 


50 cents additional for postage to Canada and Foreign Countries. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Upon receipt of 50 cents in check, money 
order, stamps or coin, we will enter a four 
me subscription commencing with December, 


Or, to new subscribers we will send the 
November and December numbers free with 
the twelve months from January, 1909, for 


Fill in the coupon now, before you mislay 
magazine. 


ALBERT BRANDT, Publisher 


ALBERT BRANDT, Publisher 
25 Brandt Building, Trenton, N. J.. 


I enclose 50 cents in acceptance of your offer 
to enter four months’ trial subscription to 
“The Arena” from December, 1908 

I enclose $2.50 for which send “The Arena” 
from November, 1908, to December, 1909, to the 
following address: 


Address 
City and State 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





CLEANING BY 


Vacuum and Compressed Air 
ON OR OFF THE FLOOR 


AUTOMATIC 
CARPET CLEANING & MANF'G CO. 


1208 Chestnut Street 
633-635-637 North Broad Street 
RUGS “s::: ci" CARPETS 


Sead for Booklet Established 1875 
CLEANED SCOURED 


Truty Potire. 

She (sighing)—Oh, I met such a lovely, polite 
man yesterday. 

Her Father—Where was that? 

She—In Regent Street. I must have been 
carrying my umbrella carelessly, for he bumped 
his eye into it. And I said, “Pardon me,” and 
he said, “Don’t mention it—I have another eye 
left.” —Judy. 

Poputar IN Her Town Too. 

“I love grand opera!” exclaimed the lady 
from Pittsburg, as they listened to the opera in 
New York. “Who is the composer of this one?” 

“The great Wagner,” was her friend’s reply. 
“He’s very popular here!” 

“So he is in Pittsburg. 
team, you know!” 


He’s on our baseball 
Lippincotts. 


Sifter saves coal, 
money and labor. 


The Sifter can be 
used in the kitchen 
or anywhere about 
the house. 


No dust, no trouble. 


We have aimed 
to let the world 
have the best, at a 
price beyond 
criticism. 


For Sale at Wanamaker's 


TAYLOR MFG. CO. 
222-230 N. 23d St. 
Philadelphia 


IMAGINATION. 

Usually little Mary was not at all afraid of 
the dark, but one night, after being put to bed, 
she called her mother and insisted there was 
some one in the closet. 

“Nonsense, Mary,” said her mother; “it’s 
only imagination.” ‘The child was quiet "for a 
little while, but presently called, in a frightened 
voice: “Mother, ’magination’s in the closet 
again.” 

Harper’s Magazine. 


Mr. GERALD STANLEY LEE Introduces 


(To The Rockies, and The Andes, and The Mississippi Valley, and to all Hills, Valleys, and Cities) 


MOUNT TO 


AN ALL OUTDOORS 
MAGAZINE 


Devoted to Rest and Worship and to a Little Look-off on the World 


Edited by Mr. Lee. 


Every other Month. Twelve Numbers, $1.00. 


Mount Tom Press, Northampton, Massachusetts. 
The Magazine is in the form of personal impressions—mostly those of the editor—and is entirely 


written and dated from the Mountain. 


It is supposed to cultivate those various friendly but distant 


feelings toward the world, and toward dames and institutions, that a mountain gives one when it 


has the chance. 
THE LOOK.-OFF 
People Who Keep on Climbing When 
They Get to the Top 
Atlas, Laocoén and Charles Lamb 
On Taking One’s Joy Perfectly Plain 


DAY-BOOK 
Snow Flurries 
The People on the Sidewalks 
The Northampton Street 

Company Goes by 

The Manners of Corporations 
The Dear Modest Public 
Lhévinne Plays Outdoors 
He Makes One Forget It’s a Concert 


Railway 


He Plays as if He Liked to 

The Art of Not Looking Clever 

The Human Note at the Piano. 
Humana 

The Singing of the Dead 


Vox 


THIS ROUND WORLD 

Millionaires and Artists 

A Million Dollars as an Art Form 

All that is the Matter with Being Rich 
as a Profession is that the Wrong 
People Have Taken Hold of It. 

Nobody Worships Money 

Mr. Carnegie as an Experiment Station 
for Millionaires 


SAMPLE COPY, TEN CENTS 
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ILLUSTRATORS 
ENGRAVERS 


PRINTING PLATES 
BY EVERY PROCESS 


PLATEMAKERS TO A 
MULTITUDE OF PUBLISHERS 


THE 
STANDARD 


Engraving Co., Inc. 
630 Chestnut St., - Phila. 


M. C. CLARKE, Pres. BENJ. F. JAMES, V. Pres. 
A. C. COLAHAN, Treas. J. S. COOK, Sec’ty. 


3535-335 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA - PA. 
ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY 103-105 N.MARSHALL ST. 


ENGRAVERS OELECTROTYPERS 


DESIGNING AND ENGRAVING 
FOR ALL BRANCHES OF 
COMMERCIAL ILLUSTRATING 


WHAT THE SECRETARY LIKED. 

A well-known Washington editor was walk- 
ing in front of a leading hotel recently when 
Secretary Luke Wright hailed him for a chat. 

“By the way, Blank,” said the Secretary, “I 
saw several mighty good things in your paper 
yesterday.” 

“I’m glad you liked them,” said the editor, 
beaming with satisfaction. “It always helps an 
editor to find out what his readers like. What 
were the articles you liked?” 

“The articles,” said the Secretary earnestly, 
“were three fat mince- pies wrapped up in your 
yesterday’s issue. Lippincotts. 


ALI TONES 


ZINCELCHUNGS) 


~ ) DESIGNING. 
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HALF TONE, 
LINE , AND 
COLOR WORK 


THREE COL- 
OR WORK A 
SPEGIALTY 


AMERICAN ENGRAVING, C. 


728 


Nor His. 


“I had always thought the public servants of 
my own city were the freshest on earth,” says 
a New York man,.“but a recent experience in 
Kansas City has led to a revision of that notion. 

“One afternoon I dashed into a railway sta- 
tion of that town with just half a minute to buy 
my ticket and enter a_ train for Chicago. I 
dashed through the first gate and, pointing to 
a certain train, asked hurriedly of the gateman: 

‘‘Is that my train?’ 

**Well, I don’t know,’ replied he, with exas- 
perating deliberation. ‘Maybe it is, but the cars 
have the company’s name on them.’ ” 


Harper’s Magazine. 


SAN SOM ST 


Covutpn’t Strano Ir. 

Mr. Saunders is a very irascible man, and is 
in the habit of punishing his boy most severely. 
Not long ago he observed that his son needed 
a new pair of trousers. He scolded the lad for 
wearing out his clothes so fast. 

“Pa, no trousers can last any time the way 
you hits,” replied the son, reproachfully. 

Harper's Magazine. 


His Faith Hap Limits. 

“Isn't Jebbs a believer in the faith cure?” “He 
is.” “Is it true that he wouldn’t have a doctor 
for his wife when she was ill?” “It is quite true.” 
“Well, I saw’a doctor go into his house just 
now.” “Oh, that’s all right, he’s ill now him- 
self.” —E-xchange. 


ENGRAVINGS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


for type-press printing in one or more colors 


BOOK PLATES 


Artistic in conception. 
Perfect in execution. 
Add the distinctive touch 
to one’s library. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


For Books, Catalogues 
and Advertisements, in 
line or half-tone for one 
or more colors. 


DESIGNS 


For Advertisements, 
Letter-Heads, Business 
Cards, and all other com- 
mercial requirements. 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


GATCHEL & MANNING 


DESIGNERS 


27 to 41 South Sixth Street 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The 


ENGRAVERS : 


ILLUSTRATORS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Book News Monthly. 
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The 
Hobkirk Inn 


CAMDEN, S. C. 


Twenty-sixth consecutive season under its 
present management. Located in the most 
beautiful part of Camden. Cottages and 
bungalows on the immediate grounds, with full 
hotel service. A library of a thousand or 
more volumes is one of the pleasant features of 
the house. From January Ist, several private 
apartments, within easy reach of the Inn, 
furnished and equipped for light housekeeping. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Address 
F. W. ELDREDGE 


Proprietor 


supporter 
with a 


FLEXIBLE 
FELT 
BUTTON 


Cannot tear the finest 
lace or silk stocking. 


Self Locking 
Loop 


Never slips 
or loses 

its For 
sale 
by all 
dealers. 
Sample pair 
sent by mail on 
receipt of 265c. 


C. J.HALEY&CO. 
343 Broadway, New York 
Established 1870. 


The finest line of Fancy-Side-Corset and 
Sew-On Hose Supporters ever shown. 


Standards 


I want every reader of Zhe Book News 
Monthly who is interested in growing vege- 
tables or flowers to write for my new 1909 
catalogue—free. Explains my new way of 
selling seeds—the best in each class, relieving 
the buyer of the worry and risk of selecting. 
Shows photographs of what have actually 
been grown from my seeds and gives full 
we toinsure a successful, early garden. 

y 

‘¢Bonny Best’’ Early Tomato 
is ready for the table before other varieties. Finest 
and most prolific strain ever produced. Youshould 
know about it. 


Special 10c Combination Offer 


Write for free catalogue ; or send me roc in stamps 
—and mention 7he Book News Monthly—and I will 
send the catalogue, and three 1oc packets of seeds— 
one each of my “Bonny Best” Early Tomatoes, 
“‘Stokes’ Standard’’ Sweet Peas, and “Stokes’ 
Standard’’ Nasturtiums, each unequaled in its class. 
Write today. 


STOKES’ SEED STORE 
Dept. Y, 219 Market Street Philadelphia 


Two Jokes ON FREDERICK WARDE. 


During a performance in the West by Fred- 
erick Warde not so long ago, a curious error 
was made by the compositor who “set up” the 
bill for “The Tempest.” The part enacted by 
Warde was that of “Prospero, Rightful Duke of 
Milan,” and this the compositor billed in this 
wise: 

“Prospero, Frightful Duke of Milan...Fred- 
erick Warde.” 

Now, the player, who has a keen sense of 
humor, was sufficiently struck by the fun of the 
thing to forward a marked copy of the play-bill 
to his daughter, then in the East. Miss Warde, 
too, was appreciative of the compositor’s effort, 
for she is said to have sent her father the fol- 
lowing note: 


Dear Dad: 
Inasmuch as I have seen the performance, 1 
fail to see wherein the programme was wrong. 
Lippincott’s. 


MEN—AND HEAVEN. 


“Mamma,” said little Elsie, “do men ever go 
to heaven?” 

“Why, of course, my dear. What makes you 
ask?” 

“Because I never see any pictures of angels 


with whiskers.” ; 
“Well,” said the mother thoughtfully, “some 


men do go to heaven, but they get there by a 


close shave.” : 
—Human Life. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





IN-SURE-ANCE 


It is better to be sure than to be sorry. And in matters 


of insurance, unlike any other form of legal contract, the 


assurance of safety can be obtained from a_ reputable 


insurance broker at no extra cost. 


ROBERT M. COYLE 423 wa.nut street 


INSURANCE BROKER 


Sue Sravep At Home. 

“It’s all right, Mary,” he said, patiently. “Go 
in for politics and stand for the London County 
Council if you want to. But remember one 
thing, the cartoonists will be after you as soon 
as you're a candidate.” 

“I don’t care.” 

“And they’ll put your picture in the paper 
with your hair out of curl and your hat on 
crooked.” 

“Do you think they would do that?” (appre- 
hensively. ) . 

“Of course. And they'll make your Paris 
gowns look like calico and say that your seal- 
skin cloak is imitation.” 

“William,” she said. “I think I’ll just stay 


here and make the home happy.” 

‘ who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Enbelopes. 
Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and 
supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass.,.U. S. A. 


—Tatler. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Capital Authorized Capital Paid In 
$500,000 


’ , ’ 


Surplus all Earned, $175,000 


TRADES MEN’S 
TRUST COMPANY 


Chestnut and Juniper Sts. 
MOST CONVENIENT BANKING LOCATION 
THE CITY OF PHILADBLPHIA 
uaa OF THE SHOPPING DISTRICT 


Check Accounts 
2 per cent. interest on daily balances averaging $100. 
Saving Fund Accounts 
3% per cent. interest, subject to 10 days’ notice 
for withdrawal. 


Safe rentals range from $3.00 to $150.00 per 
annum, according to size and location. 


President, 

PETER BOYD 
Vice-President and Treasurer 
LEWIS K. BROOKS 
Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 
— B. HARVEY 


n of our plant and facilities. 
LET’ us HAV YOuR SAVINGS ACCOUNT. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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EMERSON PIANO 


Is in the homes of over 86,000 purchasers. It is 
not by chance that our New Short Grand has so 
successfully won the approval of critics. It is be- 
cause with almost sixty years of experience in piano 
making we are never satisfied with past achieve- 
ments. Our whole aim is to make the best piano— 
the very best at a fair price. Our patrons say we 
have accomplished this, and they are such an army 
that their opinion is at least worth your considera- 
tion. Illustrated catalog and easy payment plan 
upon application. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


560 HARRISON AVE. - - - -. BOSTON 


)| MISCELLANEOUS | 

















HOME STUDY COURSES 


Our School offers an opportunity to study at 
home under the personal instruction and guidance 
of able professors in leading American colleges. 

Our courses in English are given by Prof. 
Genung, of Amherst College; Latin, by Prof. 
Harkness, of Brown; Greek, by Prof. Chase, of 
Harvard ; German, by Prof. McLouth, of New 
York University ; French and Spanish, by Prof. 
Kroeh, of Stevens Institute ; Agriculture, by Prof. 
Brooks, of the Massachusetts Agricultural College; 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Landscape Gardening 
and Botany, by Prof. Craig, of Cornell University. 
We offer over one hundred courses in Academic 
and Preparatory, Agricultural, Commercial, Nor- 

Joun F. Genune, Pu. D. mal and Common School Branches. An eminent ALBERT G. HARKNESS, M. A. 

Professor of English specialist is in charge of every department. Professor of Latin 

Our courses are open to all. Students may register at any time, and may take complete courses 
or may pursue special branches. Special attention is given to students preparing for college. 
Students are free to proceed with the lessons as rapidly as time and circumstances permit. On the 
other hand, they are not required to complete the study in any given time. They are permitted to 
drop the lessons altogether during particularly busy seasons and resume them when they have the 
leisure to do so. Our tuition rates are so low that no one need be kept from enrolling with us on 
the ground of expense. 

Every reader of THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY who is interested in the best that the corre- 
spondence schools have to offer is invited to send for a free copy of our eighty-page catalog and for 
full information in regard to our Home Study Courses. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 3, Springfield, Mass. 
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Petticoats 


EVERY PETTICOAT GUARANTEED 


The advance style messages of 
Spring tell a wonderful story of 
Heatherbloom Popularity. 


Just now at the famous gathering 
laces of fashion, Heatherbloom 
etticoats are receiving unprecedented 

fav or—accepted by careful taste 
everywhere as a really better-than- 
silk garment. 


The supple, clinging lines of the 
garment models now in vogue are 
vastly augmented by Heatherbloom 
Petticoats. 

Anticipating this trend in Spring 
and Summer fashions, the makers of 
Heatherbloom Petticoats are placing 
before you the daintiest line of skirt 
creations ever shown. 

Once Heatherbloom was a rival 
of silk—now it outrivals silk—with all 
its beauty, all its lustre, all its richness, 
= three times its wear at a third its 
cost. 


ri: 


tide 


Risa 
KL 


Heatherbloom 


Son v 
This silk . ; Tr: LOOM * waistband 
label appears MS ZG of every 
in the TRADE MARK petticoat 


At scadtng shops ask to see the new 
e 


THE STANDARD LINING FABRICS 
FOR SPRING 


This trade mark and every 
on every yard lydegrade yard guaranteed 


Heatherbloom tticoats—from elaborately em- 
broidered to severely plain. All shades, plaids, 
stripes and newest fancy patterns. Prices $2 
to $8, according to details of workmanship. 


Heatherbloom by the yard 40c. 
And every yard guaranteed 


An all-embracing variety of the best lining 
materials. Every weave, every weight, every 
finish and shade adaptable to every dressmaking 
and household use. Ask to see the new satin 
weaves in extra light weight. 

15c to 45c a yard and every yard guaranteed. 
100 shades, 36 inches wide. 


The same elegance of silk, the same silken 
finish, but the durability of Heatherbloom. For 
drop skirts and all lining purposes. At all lining 
counters in 150 shades, stripes, plaids and tancy 
patterns, 36 inches wide. Heatherbloom on 
every yard. ‘ 


Send for series of free Souvenir Postals. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York — Chicago pyq2*52":2oriee 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





NEW BOOKS 


THE SPELL—A New Novel 


By Witu1am Dana Orcurr. Here is a young wife who struggles against the passionate 
tear that her husband is happier in the companionship of another woman—and who loves 
and protects the other woman! A handsome young dreamer is the husband, wrapped up 
in his scholar’s passion for the past, adoring his beautiful “society-girl” wife, but finding 
a mysterious, sweet companionship in her friend, whose intellect flashes back to his. As 
these two work together in an old library, the pretty wife makes up her mind that her 
husband prefers her friend. And when you read the story you learn whether or not this 
is true—the wife sympathizing with the other woman’s hopeless love, the other woman 
refusing to betray her. The wife’s frank offer to her husband to give him up brings on 
a climax which sets “The Spell” altogether apart from most novels of married life. Illus- 
trated. Post 8vo. Cloth 


LINCOLN AND THE SLEEPING SENTINEL 


By Lucius E. Cuirrenpen. “Lincoln’s heart was as tender as ever beat in a human 
breast,” Mr. Chittenden writes. In this volume the authentic account of an historic inci- 
dent is presented by one who took an actual part, not available in any other book about 
Lincoln. With Colored Frontispiece. 16mo. Cloth 50 cents net 


REMINISCENCES OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Revised Edition. By distinguished men of his time. It is the personal Lincoln who lives 
before us in these pages. These are the recollections of lawyers who rode the circuit 
with Lincoln in Illinois and listened to his tales before the fires of wayside taverns; de- 
scriptions of his early political campaigns; vivid pictures of Lincoln the President, in the 
dark days ot the War, at Gettysburg, and Lincoln the friend of the soldiers. Cloth. 
NS 5 0 ay BED eo. 2 Seif an ook RRC wen wrege esa 8p Hea eels eHie's Sapien $2.00 net 


THE BEST FICTION 


THE TESTING OF DIANA MALLORY 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. This is by far the strongest story in its purely human appeal 
that Mrs. Ward has written. It is, too, the most dramatic—a novel that charms and thrills asa 
story first of all. In addition it has in full measure the grace and distinction for which Mrs. 
Ward is celebrated. The tense, yet tender, story of a girl who, on the eve of her betrothal to 
the son of a great house, comes into cruel knowledge concerning her dead mother. The man 
is given the opportunity of sheltering her in this time of storm, and he—how does he meet it? 
That is the story. Eight illustrations in Sepia from the original paintings by W. Hatherell, 
R. I. Post 8vo. Cloth $1.50 


SPIRIT IN PRISON 


By ROBERT HICHENS. Here is, at last, another “Garden of Allah’—a book with all the 
atmospheric power of Hichens’ great masterpiece. A SPIRIT IN PRISON is a new wonder- 
work with the charm of a fresh new story. The scene is Italy. Human love is as sunny as 
its skies, and the bursts of passion are like the sudden storms that break over its blue lakes. 
Italy’s people, its shores and islands, are brought to all but sight and sound in these pages. 
The love story involves an English woman, her husband, and her daughter in a gripping way. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth 1.75 


GILBERT NEAL 


By WILL N. HARBEN. The story—laid in a Georgia village—of an unusual woman of the 
new order—a story that will appeal forcibly to every woman. This woman refuses to be put 
aside by her husband for the mere pretty face of a silly young girl. Mr. Harben has set about 
finding the truth of the matter, and the result is a great story—far in advance of his other 
popular novels. With frontispiece. Post 8vo. Cloth 


THE WHOLE FAMILY 


A novel by Twelve Authors. This is a strangely exciting story which rather runs away 
with one. It is the story of the engagement of a delightful young American girl and the 
way her family takes it. The curious thing is that while twelve distinguished authors have 
written it, it reads straightaway with breathless galloping. Each author wrote a chapter. The 
writers are W. D. Howells, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, John Kendrick Bangs, Mary Raymond 
Shipman Andrews, Mary Stewart Cutting, Alice Brown, Henry van Dyke, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Elizabeth Jordan, Edith Wyatt, Mary Heaton Vorse, Henry James. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo. Cloth 


THE WINTERFEAST—A Play 


By CHARLES RANN KENNEDY. The sweeping success of “The Servant in the House” is the 
best omen for this new work. The events transpire on the evening of the Winter Night’s 
Feast, A. D. 1020, within the homestead of Thorkel, an old Iceland Viking. It is a drama of 
retribution for an old lie. The lie has been told long since, and well-nigh forgotten, but the 
effect of it falls at last on the household of Thorkel and devastates all the happiness he had 
built upon it in the twenty years since his return from Vinland, the sole survivor of a voyage 
of Viking warriors to America. With eight photographs from the play. Post 8vo. Cloth...$1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


TIMES PRINTING HOUSB 
PHILADELPHIA 








